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... just a few things: 


CaTHOLIc social thought is not the 
fruit of a divine seizure of the mind 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, providing it 
thus with answers to temporal issues 
in the fashion of the oracular . utter- 
ances of the prophetess of Delphi. It 
is rather slowly elaborated by the toil 
of scholars throughout the Catholic 
world whose followed with 
interest by Rome and whose conclusions 
are clarified 
subsequent papal pronouncement. 

Thus, the ground for Rerum No- 
varum was laid by the work of |’Union 
Catholique d’Etudes Sociales et Eco- 
nomiques, a discussion group of Euro- 


work is 


and confirmed in some 


pean specialists in the social sciences, 
founded at Fribourg by Cardinal Mer- 
millod in 1885. The activity of the 
Fribourg Union was continued by the 
International Union of Social Studies 
which first met at Cardinal Mercier’s 
invitation in 1920. The discussions of 
the social 
this Malines Union have notably ad- 
vanced Catholic social thought. 
Similarly, discussions carried on in 


scientists and moralists of 


journals even in those as modest as 
SOCIAL ORDER on, say, the family living 
wage, are part of the process of eluci- 
dating and of specifying and, indeed, of 
formulating Catholic social thought. 
In our Michael P. 
Fogarty, a Malines 
Union, examines the moral implications 
of colonialism and its inevitable after- 
math, national independence. Decoloni- 


present issue 


member of the 


zation is the movement which the fu- 
ture historian will undoubtedly list as 
the dominant characteristic of our 
epoch. The Bandung Conference of 


April, 1955, a meeting of 29 nations 


representing nearly a million and a half 


people, is an apt symbol of this move- 
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ment. Since the Bandung Conference 
(where Africa was represented by only 
five nations) Ghana has been granted 
its independence to be followed soon by 
Nigeria; Morocco and Tunisia have had 
their full autonomy recognized by seats 
in the United Nations; Algeria is the 
scene of a brutal struggle with France’s 
hold on the country weakening stead- 
ily; an insistent demand for emancipa- 
tion, political and economic, is quick- 
what once 
A con- 


ening throughout was 
known as the Dark Continent. 
sciousness of nationality is in ferment 
in the Middle East, too, making that 
strategic area a fertile field for Soviet 
schemes. 

Not least in France, under the pres- 
sure of the continuing Algerian crisis, 
Catholic thought has addressed itself 
to the moral implications of decoloni- 
zation. The July 15, 1957 issue of the 
Cahiers of Action Populaire of Paris 
was devoted entirely to a superb survey 
by Pére de Soras, S.J., of the moral 
principles, the episcopal 
ments and the political factors support- 
ing the demand of Pope Pius XII in his 
1955 Christmas Message, “Let no ob- 


pronounce- 


stacle be put to the just and progressive 
freedom for the colonial peoples who are 
aspiring to it.” Professor Fogarty’s 


article is a modest contribution in 
English to an international Catholic 
examination of the problem. 


° 
It isn’t too late, by the way, to help 
extend the readership of sOcIAL ORDER 
and its influence—we’ve inserted anoth- 
er envelope order-form in this issue for 
your convenience. If you fill it out 
now, we will send gift-cards in your 


cE. Diy Se. 
] 


name. 





KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


On 


ONE who last saw Middle Europe in 
1945, its ancient cities a mass of rub- 
ble, its population seemingly exhausted 
by war weariness and the failure of 
political nostrums and the collapse of 
national ambitions, returns with three 
lines of questions uppermost in_ his 
mind. 

Messages from friends and former 
colleagues, to be sure, more effectively 
than the statistics of the Office of Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation or the 
debates at the Council of Europe, pro- 
vided the conviction that the lands 
once a bulwark of Christendom pos- 
sess unsuspected vitality, that the mis- 
eries of the prewar and immediate 
postwar years have (thanks in large 
measure to American economic aid) 
given way to a growing prosperity, that 
the mad myths of National Socialism 
and the empty illusions of national 





Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, 
1934-8, now Professor of International 
Law at Saint Louis University, the author 
was invited to give the inaugural address 
at the Salzburg “University Weeks” last 
summer, 


Revisiting 


self-sufficiency had been exorcised, and 
that political stability is increasingly 
present there. 

All of this was reassuring to hear, 
for this area between the Rhine, the 
Alps, the Baltic Sea and the historic 
national frontiers of Russia, is for the 
student of civilization the ground 
where the West met and blocked the 
encroaching East. It was in southern 
Germany, just a thousand years ago, 
that the last wave of the first great 
migration was checked; it was in Po- 
land that the tide of the Tartars was 
stemmed; it was a battle at the gates 
of Vienna (at a time when the French 
were colonizing Louisiana and explor- 
ing Texas) that delivered Europe from 
the menacing Turks. Today the Iron 
Curtain divides Middle Europe but 
Western Germany, Austria and Switz- 
erland, as part of the free world, in- 
vite inspection and supply answers to 
the queries of a returning European 
for whom the area, while no longer 
his country, remains inevitably his cul- 


tural heimat. 
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Furope 


My first question was one of ideo- 
logical orientation. I sought to know 
more definitely and at first hand the 
preferences of popular opinion on the 
great, overriding contemporary issues 
of international relations, specifically, 
the leanings, covert or open, in the 
East-West conflict. 

My next point of curiosity con- 
cerned economics and living conditions, 
the socio-economic facts and prospects 
of the area. 

My third preoccupation turned on 
politics. I wanted to know what con- 
clusions, if any, free Middle Europe had 
drawn from its past experience, what 
lessons, if any, it had learned from his- 
tory, more specifically, to what degree 
nationalism survives and is at work in 
postwar socio-legal institutions. 

On the question on the dominant 
ideological preferences, my personal ob- 
little 
compared to the striking evidence pro- 
vided by the September elections in the 
German Federal Republic. Gallup polls 


had confirmed my own impression that 


servation would be of worth 
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the socialist opposition would run a 
close second to the Christian Demo- 
crats. With 88.2 per cent of the elec- 
torate participating, a free election gave 
a single party for the first time an 
absolute majority both in popular votes 
and in parliament. Victorious for the 
third time since the war, the Christian 
Democrats unexpectedly polled more 
than 50 per cent of the votes and won 
5§ per cent of the seats in the Bundes- 
tag. Hitler 
Chancellor his party received no more 


(Even after became 
than 44 per cent of the vote in the 
last ‘‘constitutional’” elections of 
March, 1933.) 


monly interpreted as a smashing Amer- 


The outcome is com- 
ican victory. To be sure, Washing- 
ton’s approval of Adenauer and of his 
policies was common knowledge; it is 
also true, however, that the socialists 
made capital of contrary expressions 
of American public opinion (such as 
the New York Times and 
news reporting), which gave Euro- 
peans that 
Americans would fully understand a 


editorials 


the distinct impression 
more flexible attitude in international 
relations, as outlined in Ollenhauer’s 
campaign polemics. 

German reunification was one of the 
chief issues of the election, inevitably 
so in view of the historic, emotional and 
even family ties uniting Germans on 
The 


election results, consequently, can only 


both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


be interpreted as a clear preference of 
the solid majority of German voters 
for the United States’ stand and meth- 
ods in world politics. This does not 
mean that Europeans are uncritical of 
certain vacillations and occasional fail- 
ures of American foreign policy; it 


does quite definitely mean that the vast 





majority of them have opted for the 
American “maybe” in preference to the 
Russian “njet.”’ There, are, to be sure, 
minor local difficulties arising inevitably 
from the presence of foreign military 
personnel on national soil. My impres- 
sion, however, is that even these trou- 
bles are exaggerated by the newspapers 
of both sides. The flat fact is that 
Germans want United States forces to 
be east of the Rhine. The explanation 
is simple: Americans are trusted; the 
Soviets, especially since their brutal 
intervention in Hungary a year ago, 
are not. 

What slight wavering I encoun- 
tered in Middle Europe rested on mis- 
givings about the future intentions of 
the United States vis-d-vis Middle 
Europe. Doubt was expressed in some 
quarters as to whether the United 
States might not strike a bargain with 
the Soviet Union, for example on dis- 
armament, at the price of the interests 
of her European allies. The chief con- 
cern of Middle Europe today is not 
that the United States will push Eu- 
; rope into another war; no one seriously 
elieves the communist propaganda 
representing the United States as a 
war-monger nor is it felt that the Rus- 
sians want war either. Rather the fear 
is that the West may one day yield to 
the tempation of buying peace on So- 
viet terms and at the expense of the 
interests and even of the existence of 
free Middle Europe. This. uneasiness 
was undoubtedly aggravated by the 
suggestion Khrushchev made in_ his 
speech commemorating the fortieth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion that “the Soviet Union and the 
United States as states possessing the 
most powerful military and economic 
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: 


resources” should “initiate collabora- 
tion in a business-like manner and, by 
mutual understanding, reach a solu- 
tion of important international prob- 
lems.” In honesty I should add that 
if one asks an inhabitant of the area 
whether he would prefer to remain out 
of a possible future conflict, the an- 
swer is almost inevitably affirmative. A 
recent Gallup poll of European opinion, 
reported in the New York Herald 
Tribune of October 17, confirms this 
view. A question of willingness to par- 
ticipate in a possible war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
brought these answers: 


Austria 

W. Germany 

France 

Gt. Britain 

Italy 

Holland 

A further question, whether a So- 
viet occupation would be deemed pref- 
erable to a war against the Soviet 
Union, was answered thus: 


No 
Austria 35% 
W. Germany 36 
France 53 
Italy 48 
Holland 62 


These figures obviously reflect general 
sentiment rather than rational think- 


ing and political preferences. Never- 
theless, a news story dated November 
12‘ reported that, according to “in- 
formed sources” in London, the Brit- 
ish government would seek a reasser- 
tion of the United States military guar- 
antee at the December meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
As a domestic political factor com- 
munism is without significance in 
Middle Europe. Even before the party 
in Germany had been outlawed by the 
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Supreme Court at Karlsruhe the com- 
munist vote had declined by 1953 to 
only 2.3 per cent of the total. In Aus- 
tria’s last elections in 1956, with 96 
per cent of those eligible participating, 
the communist vote was slightly more 
than three per cent. In finding such 
figures reassuring I am not forgetting 
that the Russian Revolution of 1917 
was achieved by less than one per cent 
of the eligible voters. But it is sig- 
nificant that whereas the communist 
party in the Soviet Union enrolls some 
7.5 million members (the figure was 
disclosed at the XXth Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1956), its strength in Europe 
and especially in Middle Europe is de- 
clining year by year. The reasons are 


fairly obvious: the policies of local 
comamunist parties on both domestic 
and foreign affairs are seen as dic- 
tated from Moscow; moreover, living 
conditions are incomparably better in 


the free world than behind the Iron 
Curtain. To no people are these facts 
more patent than to the Germans and 
Austrians whose geographical situation 
provides a considerable amount of per- 
sonal contact with the so-called Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. The scarcity of 
consumer goods, the campaigns for 
“voluntary” work to fulfill economic 
plans and the compulsory deliveries of 
a substantial part of the national 
product to the Soviet Union are facts 
reported by every refugee. 


In 1955 a sudden shift of Soviet 
policy after nearly 300 fruitless bar- 
gaining sessions restored to Austria her 
juridical independence. It was to be 
an independence with a condition, the 
neutralization of the country. I had 
seen pictures of people dancing in the 
streets the night that the treaty was 
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signed and could understand their hap- 
piness: occupation by foreign troops 
was at an end and the economic des- 
tiny of the country was once more in 
the hands of her citizens. But what 
was the meaning of neutrality, a new 
concept in Austria’s national life? The 
reasons behind the Soviet move were 
manifest: Austria’s success in gaining 
the withdrawal of occupation forces 
was calculated to show the Germans 
how to achieve unification. The bait 
failed because the hook was all too 
evident. What was possible for Aus- 
tria, a country of 32,000 square miles 
and 7 million people, was unreal for 
West Germany, a nation of 50 million 
people with a powerful economic po- 
tential, an inherent political dynamic 
and a central geographical location. In 
the political environment of the post- 
war world the permanent neutrality 
of Germany is impossible to conceive 
—except by dangerous dreamers like 
Aneurin Bevan, Foreign Minister in 
the British Labour Party’s “shadow 
cabinet,” who recently. renewed his 
pleas for a deal based on a neutralized 
Germany. Politicians of such views 
cannot realize the exposed position of 
Western Europe flanked by an uncom- 
mitted German nation. 


What, then, is the character of 
Austria’s neutrality? In its first test 
it became clear that neutrality does not 
imply neutralism in the sense of moral 
indifference. Despite her exposed geo- 
graphical location and the angry re- 
proaches of the Soviet bloc, Austria 
opened her borders to the victims of 
the heroic Hungarian insurrection and 
permitted mercy missions from the 
free world to operate on her soil. 
Austria’s neutrality is modeled on that 
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of Switzerland—with the single im- 
exception that 
United Nations. In the 
event, this neutrality has proved to be 


yortant Austria has 
F 


joined the 


not an abandonment of political re- 
sponsibility but a means of serving 
Europe’s wider interests. 

So much has been written of the 
economic recovery of West Germany 
and of Austria that the evidences of 
it are no great surprise to the visitor. 
Sound and stable national currencies, 
balanced national budgets, full employ- 
ment, the absence of class conflict and 
high standards of living available to 
all levels of the population are at once 
the bases and the manifestations of this 
The Marshall Plan pro- 


vided the essential underpinning for 


prosperity. 


this recovery but the co-operation of 
industrial management and organized 
labor as a crucial factor should not be 
forgotten. 

Since 1950 West Germany has dou- 
bled her industrial output. This re- 
covery has made her the leading pro- 
ducer of crude steel and pig iron in 
_free Europe. The German output of 
* 23,188,000 tons of crude steel in 1956 
equaled the combined production of 
France and the United Kingdom. ‘In 
coal mining West Germany is  sur- 
passed only by the United States, the 
USSR and the United Kingdom. By 
1956 West German foreign - sales 
amounted to nearly 1.5 billion DMarks. 
During the same year the West Ger- 
man automobile industry produced 
1,073,084 cars, trucks and tractors, of 
which 484,698 units or 45.2 per cent 
exported. The 


were corresponding 


British figures show a production of 
994,866 units with 459,426 exported. 


(American automobile manufacturers 
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sold about 350,000 units on foreign 
markets.) Visible evidence of the new 
German prosperity is the fact that ev- 
ery third family is now motorized in 
some way, if only by means of the 
popular ‘“‘Moped,” a lighter and_ less 
expensive version of the motorcycle. 


Plain hard work, along with improved 


machinery, accounts for the rising 
curve of Germany’s industrial produc- 
It was not until 1956 that the 
working week in heavy industry, which 


and 


textiles, was cut from 48 to 45 hours 


tion. 


includes metallurgy, chemicals 


while maintaining the same take-home 
pay. 

A recent news story provides a sig- 
nificant example of this hard work 
Through 


their workers’ council the 40,000 em- 


and industrial co-operation. 


ployees of the Volkswagen Automobile 
have that 
working hours (they now have a 45- 


Company agreed longer 
hour week!) are necessary to maintain 
the company’s foreign 
markets. Last year the company sold 
abroad 218,540 (55 per cent) of the 
395,211 


tured. 


position in 


motor vehicles it manufac- 

The achievement of the Free Market 
Economy, the Soziale Marktwirtschaft, 
preached by the CDU economist and 
new vice-chancellor of the German 
Federal Republic, Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, is effectively challenging the 
intellectuals who predicted the death 
of capitalism. In his address to the 
German Bundestag on October 29, 
1957, Federal Chancellor Adenauer re- 
ferred to “competition and _ freely 
formed prices” which “have 
proved so far to be the surest protec- 


always 


tion of the consumer.” 
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The foreign visitor in West Germany 
today gains the distinct impression of 


a rapidly growing economy shaped 
after the American pattern. New air- 
ports, railroad stations, highways, pub- 
lic housing projects, supermarkets, au- 
tomatic traffic signals, _ billboards 
(sometimes advertising familiar Amer- 
ican trademarks), even juke-boxes and 
second-rate Hollywood shows (unfor- 
tunately) are witness to our shrinking 
world. There are still, to be sure, the 
quiet retreats, remote from the main 
routes, whose unique spell charms the 
visitor seeking the freshness of the un- 
artificial. There are still the unspoiled 
traces of an age-old tradition and its 
style of living. There are many Eu- 
ropeans, if perhaps too few, who con- 
tinue to be nonconformists and to 
wage an uphill fight against the temp- 
tation of a ruthless commercialization 
of culture. But it is becoming diff- 
cult to find a well-known cultural cen- 
ter or vacation spot without some kind 
of festival or fair or at least a summer- 
school or other tourist attraction. 
Middle Europe and the United States 
are closer than ever, yet the two are not 
and are not meant to be identical. Too 
much copying as well as too much 
coaching would in the long run lead to 
diminishing returns for each of them. 
The economic achievement of Aus- 
especially 1955 
national sovereignty was recovered, is 
equally impressive. 


tria, since when 
There no longer 
can be any doubt—if indeed such was 
ever justified—about the 
viability of the nation. Since 1955 the 
gross national product of Austria has 
increased by 23 per cent; the average 
increase of the 16 nations participating 
in the organization of European Eco- 


economic 
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nomic Cooperation was, over the same 
period of time, 17 per cent. It is true, 
of course, that per capita income in 
Austria (as well as in West Germany) 
is substantially lower than in the 
United States. It would be absurd, 
however, to draw conclusions about the 
standard of living in Middle Europe 
by the simple arithmetic of translating 
Deutschmark or Austrian schillings, as 
indicated on tables of wage scales, into 
dollars. While wages and salaries in 
Middle Europe are lower than in the 
United States, living costs, also, are 
lower. 

Wage West 
Germany and Austria, while narrower 


differentials between 
today than before the war, continue to 
exist. Thus, the total weekly wage of 
the average unskilled industrial worker 
in Austria is 450 schillings or $16, 
whereas the corresponding wage in 
West Germany is DMark 85 or $21. 
However, after an elaborate study of 
all available comparative data, a social 
science seminar held in Vienna last year 
concluded that real wages in the two 
countries are about equal in view of 
the higher purchasing power of the 
schilling and the smaller tax and social 
security deduction in Austria (13-14 
per cent as against 15-16 per cent in 
West Germany). Such scientific evi- 
dence, it will not be surprising to dis- 
cover, does not always correspond to 
the private convictions of the ordinary 
Austrian workingman. Better informed, 
the average Austrian public servant is 
likewise aware that his German col- 
league is better paid. Such differences, 
real or imagined, do not mar the pic- 
ture of an unprecedented over-all pros- 
absence of 


perity marked by the 





unemployment and a steady increase in 
industrial production. Employing 41 
per cent of the labor force, manufac- 
turing accounted in 1956 for about 
half of the gross national product, the 
total being almost two and a half times 
the volume of 1937. Domestic agri- 
culture supplies 85 per cent of the 
nation’s needs. 

If the economic indices of Austria 
parallel in the main those of West Ger- 
many, there are two key differences to 
be noted: 1. Austria’s heavy industry 
and banking is nationalized; 2. the 
country has accepted neutrality as a 
permanent policy. 

The explanation of this policy of 
nationalization must be sought in part 
in partisan political maneuvering and 
in part, also, in the endeavor to recover 
enterprises seized by Germany during 
its years of occupation. Those indus- 
tries, located in the zone once occupied 
by the Soviets, had bee 
as “German assets” and hence war 
booty; they had to be bought back at 
considerable expense by the Austrian 
in 1955. 
transformation is developing in the 


seized by them 


government An interesting 
structure of these repurchased indus- 
tries. To enable the small investor to 
acquire property rights and to stimu- 
late investment, the government in 
1956 proposed to sell the public in- 
expensive ‘‘people’s these 
start has 
been made in offering shares in the 
nationalized commercial banks; avail- 
able only to Austrian citizens, the 
stock carries no voting rights but 
yields a return of 6 per cent. 


shares” in 
nationalized properties. A 


The policy of encouraging popular 
co-ownership of these nationalized 


corporations had the unanimous sup- 
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port of the Austrian cabinet. In a 
typical demonstration of partisan po- 
litical opposition, however, doctrinaire 
advocates of outright nationalization 
have not hesitated to attack the meas- 
ure as a “waste of public property for 
the benefit of a few.” This attitude is 
difficult to understand, not least when 
one recalls that nationalization of in- 
dustry in neighboring satellite coun- 
tries is accompanied by no_ popular 
benefits at all. This doctrinaire oppo- 
sition, however, has had small effect: 
the idea of ‘“‘people’s 
prompt and wide support in all sectors 
of the Austrian population. 


”” 
shares” won 


Geography and history would seem 
to direct much of Austria’s trade to- 
ward East Europe. Before the last war, 
for example, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, the successor 
states of the former monarchy, ac- 
counted for one-third of the country’s 
imports and exports. The situation has 
radically changed: despite her neutrali- 
ty, Austria’s economy is solidly tied to 
the West. Four-fifths of Austria’s im- 
ports are from the Western world, 70 
per cent of free 
Europe and their overseas dependencies. 
The United States, however, leads in 
imports. Seventy per cent of Austria’s 
exports in return go to Western coun- 
tries. All efforts to intensify historic 
trade relations with East Europe have 
proved disappointing. There has been, 
to be sure, a marked increase in trade 
with the USSR since the signing of 
the state treaty in 1955, but it still 
represents less than 2.5 per cent of the 
total trade volume. 

A happy fruit of Austria’s current 
prosperity is social peace and govern- 
mental stability. Arrant nationalism 


from the nations 
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and doctrinaire radicalism have largely 
lost their appeal. Perhaps the most en- 
couraging development noted on the 
political scene today is the immunity 
that youth is displaying to the politi- 
cal and economic myths which be- 
mused an earlier generation. It must 
be reported, on the other hand, that 
there is not a little uneasiness, resent- 
ment and even hatred among _ those 
who cannot reconcile themselves to the 
loss of their former social or political 
position or who are unable or unwilling 
to forget unhappy personal experiences. 

As in every social cataclysm, those 
who were slow in mounting the band- 
wagon found that the price of their 
sincerely-held convictions (whether 


the fruit of idealism or obtuseness or 
plain stubbornness) was a place at the 
end of the parade. The all-too-human 
tendency to live in a happy, even 
glorious past, can shut off invigorating 


contact with the contemporary (if 
cold) world of reality. But we should 
not expect the impossible; full psycho- 
logical recovery from an era of total 
breakdown can scarcely be achieved in 
twelve short years. 

In both West Germany and in Aus- 
tria the two-party system is now firm- 
ly established. In Austria opposition 
to the bi-party coalition is numerically 
insignificant: Liberal-Conservatives and 
the Democratic Socialists (to employ 
the common clichés) co-operate in a 
coalition government representing 89.5 
per cent of the votes and 95 per cent of 
the seats in parliament. Such a situa- 
tion may not correspond to the ideal 
demands of democratic theory but it 
expresses the clear will of the electorate 
and will surely continue for the fore- 
seeable future. More than a mere make- 
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shift solution to guarantee a mutually 
profitable division of government 
offices, it is a stable arrangement end- 
ing the unhappy confusion of a policy 
of systematic obstruction under the 
guise of democratic opposition—a poli- 
cy which in the prewar era often put 
partisan interests before the common 
good. A broadening of the national 
consciousness, an ideological tolerance 
and the gradual moderation of the an- 
tiquated bellicosity of competing party 
platforms are the fruitful results of 
this co-operation. 

On the other hand, a regime of in- 
stitutionalized coalition without sig- 
nificant opposition may sometimes seem 
to allow the use of the discretionary 
power vested in the administration to 
blur the basic concept of the Rechts- 
staat’ (government under the law). 
This means that the individual finds 
his protection not so much in rules of 
law as in administrative judgments 
which are based on “social” (in reality 
political) considerations. This holds 
true in matters of indemnities, compen- 
sation and rehabilitation for the indi- 
vidual and, on a wider field, in ques- 
tions of public subsidies, the distribu- 
tion of public housing, and in an 
extensive discretionary power in in- 
terpreting and applying the law. The 
practice reflects the 
exigencies of the coalition compromise 
—the essential climate of fruitful co- 
operation which conditions virtually all 
political decisions. 

As a result of the changed social 
structure, the ideological issues in 
Middle Europe have undoubtedly and 
luckily lost much of their former 
pungency. Excessive wealth—this is 
true mainly for Austria—does not exist 


administrative 
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nor, on the other hand, does excessive 
poverty. The extremes are scarcely 
found any longer. As a consequence, 
with  social-revolutionary incentives 
lacking, radicalism has lost its appeal 
for the mass of the people. 

often —and_ correctly — 
claimed that the middle class originated 
and gave momentum to the anti-demo- 
cratic trend in Middle Europe between 
the wars. It should be added that this 
middle class had felt that it was fight- 
Marxism, pro- 


It was 


ing for its survival. 
claiming its disbelief in the sincerity 
and practicability of “bourgeois de- 
mocracy,” appeared as an imminent 
threat. Anti-Marxists, disturbed by a 
literal interpretation of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” opposed a 
Marxist type of democracy and _ its 
methods. This opposition was strength- 
ened Unicen of Socialist 
Soviet Republics was invoked as an 
examplar of social justice and its ruth- 
less dictatorship termed a democracy. 

The results 


when the 


wer. utter confusion 
fear, despair and a collective psychosis, 
manifested by a veritable socio-politi- 
cal schizophrenia. “beyond 
good and evil,” people lost touch with 
reality, inadvertently accepted Nietz- 
sche’s verdict on man as a “combina- 
tion of the beast and the superbeast” 
and tried to escape their dilemmas by 
endorsing or, at least not opposing, 
National Socialism. The majority of 
the people of Middle Europe were cer- 
tainly not Nazis; but it might be said 
that those who were attracted at one 
time or another by the red in the flag of 
the Third Reich, accepting the swastika 
on it as the minor evil, were all too 


Aiming 


many. 


There were ‘> ree chief reasons for 
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this confusion in Middle Europe be- 
tween the wars: 1. the lack of time for 
adjustment after World War I! which 
had abruptly brought to an end a cen- 
turies’-old political and economic order; 
2. the total lack of international 
solidarity; 3. the resulting economic 
depression, social misery and the con- 
spicuous absence of any solidly estab- 
lished will toward self-preservation. 
The situation after World War II 
was different. The Western world hav- 
ing learned its lesson, Middle Europe 
was no longer left on her own. If peo- 
ple by and large are satisfied, are ade- 
quately fed and housed and are given 
a chance to work and enjoy life, they 
attracted by 
dreams; as a result, radical slogans fall 
into oblivion. This, in fact, has taken 
Middle European conservatism 


are not revolutionary 


place. 
is no longer sterilely 
liberalism is no longer shrilly bellicose 


retrospective, 


and socialism has largely abandoned its 
revolutionary slogans. The partisans of 
socialism still believe in statism, in the 
nationalization of big industries, of in- 
surance companies and of banking; they 
foster a strongly collectivist way of 
But for all practical pur- 
poses the socialist parties have jetti- 


thinking. 


soned the materialistic interpretation of 
history. Atheism is no longer a politi- 
cal postulate nor is anticlericalism a 
profitable posture. It would be pre- 
mature to call Middle European social- 
ism non-Marxian, although it is defi- 
nitely drawing closer to the position of 
the British Labour Party. More and 
more its revised Marxism appears as a 
symbol for campaign purposes rather 
than a social philosophy and a political 
creed. It is more ritual than dogmatic, 
a relic carefully enshrined as a cherished 
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discipline which 
foundations for 


historic, economic 
supposedly laid the 
social reform. Perhaps a day will come 
when the learned, democratic socialist 
will consider the authority of Karl 
Marx as subject to reinterpretation in 
the light of changed circumstances just 
as Catholic thought has long since re- 
interpreted the Civitas Dei of St. 
Augustine. The non-socialist parties in 
Middle Europe, as elsewhere, particular- 
ly in Belgium and Holland, are now 
successfully competing for the vote of 
the industrial workers whose political 
leadership was formerly almost monop- 
olized by socialism. On the other hand, 
other strata of society, especially the 
urban electorate, widely votes socialist 
today. 

The most promising sign of the po- 
of the 


changed social climate, is a non-partisan 


litical future, a consequence 
treatment of religion and a manifest 
effort to reach compromise solutions in 
matters of common After 


nearly a century of bitter strife, state- 


interests. 


church relations are eased by mutual 

agreement on friendly separation. 
Militant 

bered for its virulent neo-pagan ten- 


Pan-Germanism, remem- 
dency, no longer appears ir the open. 
Only the future can tell whether it is 
dead or merely dormant. It has, in 
any case, obviously lost its magnetism 
on the mind of young people, being ap- 


parently replaced by the very popular, 
somewhat 


basically sound, even if 
vague, ideal of a united Europe. 

Is it true that people of Middle 
Europe (and, for that matter, of all 
free Europe) have, in the climate of 
their recent prosperity, become more 
materialistically-min: ed? This is a 
charge any visitor to Middle Europe 
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will feel eager to investigate, since it is 
likely that he has encountered the accu- 
sation frequently in his readings and 
discussions. Thus, while visiting Tokyo 
and referring to the war, Josef Cardinal 
Frings of Cologne declared: “Greater 
even than Germany’s economic losses 
were her losses in the realm of moral 
and spiritual values. To rebuild a lost 
sense of values is a harder task by far 
than rebuilding an economy and it is 
a task far from completed.” A tran- 
sient visitor, especially one returning 
after nearly twenty years of absence, 
cannot possibly venture a judgment on 
the comparative moral standards of 
different generations. There can be no 
doubt that one of the darkest periods 
of history brought in its wake more 
than merely material damages, that it 
takes a considerable time to regain 
one’s balance. 

A judicious answer depends on the 
kind of materialistic thought against 
which the indictment is_ directed. 
Strictly speaking, materialism denies the 
reality of spiritual values and standards 
and interprets any society as the mere 
reflection of its material development 
and surroundings. The most famous 
offspring of this philosophy is the dia- 
communist 


lectic méterialism of 


thought. This conception of the 


destiny of matter is as unrelated to the 
teachings of Democritus, the ancient 
founder of the natural sciences, as it is 
opposed to the Christian wisdom ex- 
pounded in Ouadragesimo Anno: 


. . « Man, endowed with a social nature, 
is placed on this earth so that . . . he may 
fully cultivate and develop all his faculties 
unto the praise and glory of his Creator; 
and that... he may obtain for himself 
temporal and at the same time eternal 
happiness. Socialism, on the other hand, 
wholly ignoring and indifferent to this 
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sublime end of both man and society, 
affirms that human association has been 
instituted for the sake of material advan- 
tage alone. . . . Indeed, possession of the 
greatest possible supply of things that 
serve the advantages of this life is con- 
sidered of such great importance that the 
higher goods of man, liberty not excepted, 
must take a secondary place and even be 
sacrificed to the demands of the most 
efficient production of goods. 


The encyclical letter published in 1931 
obviously referred to socialism in its 
then prevailing strict Marxist version. 
It can scarcely be doubted, however, 
that orthodox Marxism is uprooted in 
free Middle Europe and that its closest 
neighbor, the ethical nihilism of the 
nationalistic brand, is likewise silenced. 
It is not in free Middle Europe but be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Central East- 
ern Europe that philosophic material- 
ism dominates the scene. 


There is, cf course, another and more 
common expression of materialist think- 
ing, utilitarian hedonism with its ex- 
cessive emphasis on material comfort 
and pleasure as the highest value in life. 
It goes without saying that a preference 
for the easy way of life induces in some 
people, especially during prosperity, 
self-centered, egotistic behaviour. It is 
understandable enough that the average 
man in free Europe is striving with an 
earnestness familiar to Americans to 
maintain and protect his present 
standard ot living: it was achieved at 
the cost of much effort and after a 
decade of want and misery. It is cer- 
tainly not difficult to find a normal 
human explanation in the disposition 
of both workingmen and middle class 
people (if such a distinction still makes 
sense at all), to feel rather indifferent 
if someone draws their attention to the 
poverty of their fellows behind the 
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Iron Curtain. They might reply that 
this unfortunate situation is something 
they cannot remedy and for which they 
are not responsible. Furthermore, they 
show sometimes a certain almost cyni 
cal vein in their comments on public 
events and politics. It is obviously hard 
for them to believe in honesty. and 
unselfish objectives after their raany 
disappointments and disillusions. This 
is what Cardinal Frings must have had 
in mind by referring to “the hard task 
to rebuild a lost sense of values.” 


There are, in my judgment, no signs 
of real hardening of souls. As far as 
public responsibility goes, the newly- 
established social legislation is unsur- 
passed in the world; on the voluntary 
level people, urban and rural alike, are 
quite generous when charitable help 
and support is requested, even if fre- 
quently they fail to take the initiative 
in extending assistance. 

Those critics who are concerned 
about the growth of “materialism” in 
free Europe are probably disturbed not 
so much by the multiplication of the 
conveniences of modern living and the 
importance given to them (the Euro- 
pean workingman has graduated from 
the bicycle to the scooter and looks for- 
ward for his own Volkswagen); the 
censure is directed rather at the absence 
of sympathy for and solidarity with the 
less fortunate refugees from the 
neighboring Eastern nations. It is in 
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the care of refugees that Middle Euro- 
peans are most commonly accused of 
selfishness. Is this indictment well 


founded? 


Refugee Problem 


It might be profitable to recall that 
there were and still are three streams 
of migration from  Central-Eastern 
Europe into Middle Europe in the post- 
war world: that from East into West 
Germany; that after October, 1956, 
flowing across the Hungaria. borders, 
mainly into Austria; and, finally, that 
occurring at an increasing rate from 
Yugoslavia into Southern Austria. 
During the past decade the Federal Re- 
public of Germany has absorbed more 
than 2.1 million refugees from East 
Germany alone. The momentum of the 
migration varies, of course, with the 
1957 
average of 4,500 arriving each week. 


first months of showing an 
The recently published figures for the 
week following October 26 list 5,708 
refugees from the Soviet Zone who 
asked for asylum in West Germany. 
West German authorities calculated 
that 1957 would see 400,000 new ar- 
rivals from the East, a grave loss of 
manpower to the East German regime. 
In an article in the September issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER Msgr. Aloysius J. Wycis- 
lo, Assistant Executive Director of 
Catholic Relief Servicese—NCWC, in- 
dicated the countries which have re- 
ceived 145,293 Hungarian refugees.’ 
As measured both by national income 
and population Austria and Switzer- 
land, in that order, have shown them- 
selves the most generous among coun- 


tries accepting these victims of the 


1 See “The Ever Present Refugee,” SOCIAL 
ORDER, 7 (September, 1957) p. 318. 
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Hungarian Revolution. If measured by 
national income, Israel takes third 
place; if measured by population, 
Canada comes third. Since, according 
to the Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration, 171,367 Hun- 
garian refugees fled to Austria after Oc- 
tober, 1956, about 21,000 of these 
homeless Hungarians are still in Aus- 
tria, some 10,000 of them still living 
in camps. Only 6,800 (4 per cent of 
the total) chose voluntary repatriation 
and have returned to their homeland. 


People from Yugoslavia are fleeing 
into Austria at a rate which recently 
has reached about 4,000 per month, a 
400 per cent increase in the last two 
years. Austrian authorities estimated 
that there will be 20,000 refugees from 
Yugoslavia by the end of 1957. This 
is, of course, a serious enough burden 
on a small country, the more so since 
it has to care for well over 80,000 so- 
called “‘old refugees,” the residue of the 
migratory tidal wave that swept over 
her borders in 1945. Austria’s expense 
for the care of refugees, as the Social 
Committee reported to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 8, 
amounted during the last two years to 
$6 million. 


It is the refugees themselves as well 
as friends, that complain against their 
Middle European neighbors on the score 
of their materialistic selfishness. Chari- 
table hospitality alone does not indeed 
settle the problem. In the long run 
resettlement requires complete social 
and economic integration of the refugee 
into the country of asylum. It is com- 
paratively easy to accept a house-guest 
but it takes patience, understanding and 


time to give him a home. A _ house 
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means shelter and food; to be at home 
has, in addition to the possession of 
the bare necessities, social, political and 
cultural connotations. 


Germany and Austria understanda- 
bly have sought to discourage any abuse 
of their obligation to grant asylum. 
Political and religious persecution are 
not the only motives persuading a per- 
son to flee his native land. It might be, 
especially on the part of the young, a 
desire to see the world or the very 
human eagerness to improve one’s eco- 
nomic status or merely the need of 
escaping punishment for a common 
crime. These and similar motives ac- 
count for a definite proportion of the 
migrants arriving in the free world. 
The Austrian Minister for Home 
Affairs, as reported in the Wiener 
Zeitung of November 7, stated that 
only 10 per cent of the Yugoslav refu- 
gees are political refugees under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention. That 
many of these latter refugees are deep- 
ly disappointed is understandable; they 
discover that they are not welcome in 


countries endeavoring to provide succor 
for the victims of tyranny; understand- 
able, too, it should be added in all 
fairness, is the attitude of the govern- 
ments and the reaction of the nations 
involved. 


All this does not mean that criticism 
of European materialism is wholly un- 
founded. As long as men are as they 
are and not as they ought to be, there 
will always be a certain amount of 
selfish thinking in an alleged or actual 
self-defense. Those who are better off 
will always be the target of criticism 
from their less fortunate neighbors. 
The same holds true for nations. No 
amount of help and assistance will ever 
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be recognized as entirely satisfactory 
and sufficient. There is no arguing 
against the basic human instinct: we 
are poor, therefore, you should not 
have plenty. 


The decisive issue is not so much the 
materialistic propensity of individual 
men; it is rather the character of the 
social system in which they live. Can 
Western free society truly be called 
materialistically-minded in comparison 
with its communist counterpart? Are 
the human values more at home in the 
West or in the East? And where are 
people better off? 


These are questions which hardly re- 
quire an answer. Were it not for the 
arbitrary division of historic Central 
Europe into a free Middle and an en- 
slaved Central-Eastern Europe, there 
would be no refugee problem and the 
people behind the Iron Curtain would 
freely participate in the material pros- 
perity of their neighbors. 

Despite all the evidence of prosperity 
and stability, Middle Europe, however, 
is still in a transition period, for the 
unification of Germany and the libera- 
tion of the satellites are ultimately in- 
evitable. The present situation, there- 
fore, will undergo far-reaching changes. 
The fact that these are not just around 
the corner cannot change the forces at 
work in human history. The conflict 
between the thesis that accords rights 
exclusively to the state and the belief 
that the rights of man are paramount 
will, in a way that escapes our com- 
prehension today, one day end. The 
recognition of the imperishable dignity 
of the human person, protected by a 
truly supranational legal order, cannot 
be challenged for ever. 
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Decolonization 


IN THE LAST 200 years many colonies 
with large Catholic populations have 
seceded from their metropolitan coun- 
tries, force of arms. 
Among them are the United States, the 
Latin American countries, the Philip- 
pines and the British Dominions. 
Whether or not Ireland is included de- 
pends on the definition of a colony. In 
any case, if not regarded as an ex- 
colony, Ireland falls into another close- 
ly related class: that of countries like 
Belgium which were once united to 
others but have seceded from them on 
grounds of nationality. In the Belgian 
as well as the Irish case the secession 
was enforced by civil war. The Church, 
in cases like these, has often protested 
against the use of violence but has had 
little difficulty in adjusting to secession. 
Indeed, as in the Irish case, the clergy 
themselves have often strongly sup- 
ported secession. 


sometimes by 


In spite of this experience, many 
Catholics remain unconvinced of the 
right of colonies or nations to secede, 
least of all by rebellion. 
amples of this position may be seen in 
the attitude of many British Catholics 


Current ex- 





Professor Fogarty of the University College, 
Wales is a member of the International 
Union of Social Studies (the “Union of 
Malines”) which formulated the Code of 
International Ethics. 
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toward Cyprus or of French Catholics 
toward Algeria. 

The sceptics have the Code of Inter- 
national Ethics’ on their side. A state, 
says the Code, has the right “to exist 
and continue in existence.” (par. 32) 


A national minority has certainly the 
right to maintain itself, by preserving and 
developing its own culture, within the 
larger unit in which it is contained. The 
state by which it is governed has the 
duty to help in this so far as it can. If, 
on the excuse of safeguarding its unity, it 
applies to the minority group a_ brutal 
policy of assimilation and levelling, it 
fails in its own proper mission. In the 
absence of any other remedy, and after 
due account has been taken of the com- 
mon good of international society, seces- 
sion by the oppressed minority may then 
be justified. If on the other hand the 
government does not arbitrarily identify 
state and nationality, but keeps, as it 
should, to its task of maintaining order 
and giving general assistance—if it leaves 
the racial groups it controls free to pur- 
sue their cultural mission within the 
framework of the state—the minority’s 
claim to secede is deprived of all founda- 
tion. In any case, the possible gain to a 
minority from political independence or 
from linking itself to a single-nationality 
state can never of itself justify it in break- 
ing, on its own authority, the bonds which 
join it to a political society whose or- 


Quotation from the original French edition: 
Code de Morale Internationale, Interna- 
tional Union of Social Studies, 1948 (pub- 
lished by Spes, Paris, and Erasme, Brus- 
sels). 
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ganization is as it should be. The other 
parts of this society will ordinarily have 
adapted to a collaboration from which all 
gain, and to which all owe some sacri- 
fice. (par. 35) 

Colonial peoples, for their part, are en- 

titled eventually to an equal status with 

those of the mother country. 
To colonize is to civilize; to civilize is to 
emancipate. . . . Colonization, like educa- 
tion, should aim to make itself super- 
fluous. The more successful it is, the 
more it changes into a protectorate. The 
protectorate, in turn, will give way one 
day to the friendly collaboration of two 
free and equal peoples. (par. 120) 


But equality does not mean independ- 
ence. The ex-colony is bound to keep 
up its ties with the metropolis, which 
otherwise would be ‘“‘deprived of the 
just reward of its long effort.” (par. 
121) The colony itself would lose the 
advantage of the “beneficent influences 
to which it owes its regeneration.” 
Secession is justified only if, because of 
some “fundamental change in the in- 
ternational balance,” maintenance of 
the union would cost one party sacri- 
fices out of proportion to what is gain- 
ed from it by the other. (par. 121) 

Secession, on the Code’s principles, is 
thus justified only in the case of “‘dis- 
proportionate sacrifices” or extreme 
abuse of power; never by nationality or 
the desire for colonial emancipation 
alone. 

Is there then no principle to which a 
colony or national minority can appeal 
where these unpleasant conditions are 
not present? It would seem that there 
is, though the Code does not say so; 
the principle of subsidiarity. It is a 
quite general principle of social or- 
ganization (as laid down by Quadra- 
gesimo Anno) that no higher or more 
complex formation of society should 
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take over functions which can _ be 
efficiently operated by a smaller and 
simpler group. In industry what can 
be done by private enterprise ought not 
to be nationalized, and what can be 
done by small firms ought not to be 
done by large. The same applies to the 
relation between local, state and fed- 
eral governments. And it would seem 
to apply also to states as such. What 
can be done efficiently by small states 
ought not to be done by large, especially 
as the record of small states is in many 
respects very good. The Code goes out 
of its way to praise their actual, his- 
torical record in government and in- 
ternational affairs. (par. 34) 

Subsidiarity, of course, applies always 
within the framework of some larger 
community. Higher formations have a 
right to keep in their hands functions 
which can be carried on efficiently only 
on a large scale. Secession cannot be 
justified if it leaves the losing state un- 
able to do what it needs to do in its own 
and the common interest. A colony’s 
or nationality’s claim to independence 
from the state to which it is attached 
therefore increases: 

1. In so far as activities such as de- 
fense or large-scale economic planning, 
which need to be carried out on a big 
scale, either are not significantly affect- 
ed by secession or are transferred from 
states to international or supra-national 


agencies.” It might be argued, for in- 
stance, that the secession of Ireland did 
not have a damaging enough effect on 
the United Kingdom as an economic 
and military unit to justify condemn- 
ing it. If, however, Wales and Scotland 


2 The enforcement of basic human rights 
against local prejudices, racial or ideologi- 
cal, may be another function of this kind. 
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also seceded, the effect would be much 
greater. Therefore these countries have 
a poor case for independence from Eng- 
land so long as the United Kingdom is 
the highest unit in which defense or 
economic planning activities can be 
effectively carried on for the benefit of 
all three countries. But in so far as 
these activities are transferred to or- 
ganizations such as NATO or the agen- 
cies of a European Common Market, the 
necessity for governing Wales or Scot- 
land from Westminster diminishes. The 
same would apply to the case of Cyprus, 
which might become a NATO instead 
of a British base. The road to national- 
ism may be said to lie today through 
internationalization. 

2. In so far as the new units created 
by secession—including the country 
from which secession takes place—have 
the resources (physical or managerial) 
and cultural unity to carry on the 
smaller scale functions of government. 
Cultural unity does not necessarily 
mean unity on a basis of nationality. It 
means simply that degree of readiness 
to cooperate and to accept a common 
authority which is needed for effective 
government. Secession often, of course, 
increases this readiness by removing the 
clash of nationalities or other disturb- 
ing factors. It is difficult to say what is 
the minimum size for an effective unit 
of modern government but it is low. 

Secession from any working social or- 
ganization, including a state, is likely 
to cause some dislocation. There is 
therefore a threshold or margin of in- 
difference, below which the argument 
for secession cannot be accepted. The 


burden of proof rests on those who wish 


to break up a going concern; their case 
must be clear. It is by reference to this 
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threshold that the Code’s bias against 


secession can be at least partly justified. 


The threshold is lower in the case of 
an ex-colony than in that of a national 
or other minority incorporated into a 
state on a footing of normal citizenship, 
since in the case of the ex-colony there 
is a definite moment when no “going 
concern” between it and the ex-metro- 
polis exists, so that the choice of a 
future relationship is free. The Code 
envisages three cases of the establish- 
ment of an unequal, “colonial,” rela- 
tionship between a state and a people 
outside its borders. 

(a) Occupation of an existing in- 

habited territory for the purpose of 

settlement or market outlets or other 
aims of interest to the occupying 
power. This, the Code says, is wrong, 
since these aims can be better achieved 

in other ways. (pars. 95-96) 

(b) Occupation of an empty or al- 

most empty territory, as in Australia 

or North America, and settlement by 
the occupying state’s own citizens or 
others who may choose to go there. 

This can easily be justified. (par. 97) 

(c) Occupation for the sake of 

bringing to backward 

people. (pars. 100 ff) This too can 
be justified, though with more re- 
serves. (pars. 100 ff) 


civilization 


Case (c) is crucial, though much of 
the same argument applies also to case 
(b), since here too there will normally 
be a period of unequal, colonial govern- 
ment at the end of which the territory’s 
future has to be decided. The force in 
these cases of the maxim “‘to colonize is 
to civilize—to civilize is to emancipate” 
can be understood if it is remembered 
that the colonizing power is bound to 
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act as a trustee, giving primacy (par. 
109) to the interests of the local in- 
habitants, which may ‘“‘never” be sacri- 
ficed to those of the metropolis. A 
trustee’s power over his ward exists only 
during the ward’s minority and is justi- 
fied only by his minority. Once the 


ward completes his education and 


comes of age, the trustee’s authority 
ceases, though he still has a right, if he 
has carried out his trusteeship properly, 
to his ex-ward’s respect and friendship. 


An ex-ward may, of course, choose 
to go into partnership with his ex-trus- 
tee, a decision which will create a new 
and binding relationship. So also a 
colony which, having been emancipated, 
chooses to remain associated with its 
metropolis, creates in this way a new 
going concern from which it cannot 
secede without a strong case. But at 
the moment of emancipation it cannot 
be said that such a “going concern” 
exists, except in the limited though im- 
portant sense of friendship and respect. 
The ex-ward is not bound to go into 
partnership with the ex-trustee. A re- 
lationship arising solely and exclusively 
from the under-education or under-de- 
velopment of the ward (the colonial 
people) and having no justification or 
application except while that condition 
exists, has just come to an end; a new 
relationship has not yet been set up. 

At this point, the “going concern” 
argument against secession can be ap- 
plied only to a limited extent, if at all. 
The choice of a new relationship is 
free. Among the alumni (so to speak) 
of the British Empire there are two 
(Malta and the Protestant counties of 
Ireland) which have chosen a perma- 
nent federal union with Britain, and 
several (the Dominions) which have 
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chosen independence plus informal as- 
sociation. Others (Ireland, Burma, 
U.S.A.) have chosen independence pure 
and simple, though without unfriendli- 
ness or losing touch. It cannot be said 
that any one of these choices is by 
definition necessarily better than any 
other. 

To say that power relations from the 
trusteeship period do not carry over 
into that of emancipation is not, of 
course, to deny that an emancipated 
colony has a duty to meet charges prop- 
erly and genuinely incurred on its be- 
half during the period of trusteeship; 
for example, the interest on money in- 
vested in its development or the sal- 
aries and pensions of officers properly 
employed to help this development. A 
trustee is perfectly entitled to make 
such engagements on his ward’s behalf. 
He may also recover, so far as possible, 
expenses arising out of the trusteeship, 
(Code, par. 107) although it may be 
something less than tactful to insist on 
this after the date of emancipation. Al- 
so citizens of the metropolis or of any 
other country, who may have chosen to 
settle in the colony are entitled to re- 
main there and to enjoy the normal 
protection of their human rights, in- 
cluding the right to qualify for citizen- 
ship of the ex-colony. There is a nat- 
ural right to immigrate into, for in- 
stance, the United States. It may be 
regulated and canalized but not sys- 
tematically opposed. (Code, par. 54 ff) 
The same right applies to immigration 
into a colony. 

The exercise of this right in the case 
of a colony does not, however, confer 
on immigrants, whether from the 
metropolitan country or from. else- 
where, any title to a special status. Dur- 
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ing the colonial period it may some- 
times be convenient to confer some 
special status on citizens of the oc- 
cupying power or on others assimilated 
to them. But the occupying power has 
no authority to grant such status be- 
yond the time when its own authority 
expires, except where (as in the case of 


officials under contract or long-term 


contracts and concessions in connection 
with development work) this can be 
shown to be reasonably necessary to the 
trusteeship itself, that is to the advance- 
ment of the colonial people. Emancipa- 
tion, by definition, means that a peo- 
ple is deemed fit to exercise the normal 
functions of government, including the 
protection of human rights. 

From the time it comes into force, 
therefore, immigrants or descendants of 
immigrants in the emancipated colony 
can claim only the normal rights of 
immigrants: the same as can be claimed 
by foreigners who settle in the metro- 
They may indeed have 
multiplied sufficiently to be a majority, 
as with Americans on land originally 


polis itself. 


occupied by the Indians; or they re- 
main a minority. In either case, they 
can claim only (though no less than) 
the rights of ordinary citizens of the 
new country. 

If Frenchmen, for example, have 
settled in North Africa under the im- 
pression that they and their descendants 
are entitled permanently to some status 
other than that of, say, Italians who 
settle in France, they are in error. 

It should be added that the status of 
a colony, for the purpose of the last 
two paragraphs, is a question of fact; 
that is of the actual relationships be- 
tween two peoples. It cannot be re- 
moved by a legal fiction, such as the in- 
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corporation of part of North Africa in- 
to what is legally defined as France or 
of much of central Asia into what is 


legally defined as the USSR. 


Armed Resistance? 

The question remains whether the 
right to secede can be enforced by arms. 
Once the conditions justifying seces- 
sion have been fulfilled, the state previ- 
ously governing the colony or minority 
in question ceases to have legitimate 
authority there, unless purely for tran- 
that is to 
smooth handover to the new govern- 
ment. 


sitional purposes, insure a 
If it continues to insist on its 
authority, it commits an act of aggres- 
sion against what is now in principle an 
independent country or a part (if that 
be the wish of the people concerned) 
of some other state. The colonial peo- 
ple or minority then has a just cause. 
Whether or not they should actually 
take up arms depends on the other 
usual considerations for a just war. 
Have they a legitimate and properly 
constituted authority capable of manag- 
ing the war and taking over the gov- 
ernment; a Congress, for instance, or 


Have 
they the right intention, or are they for 


National Liberation Movement? 


instance acting in the interests, not of 
independence, but of submission to 
some new occupying power? Have they 
a reasonable certainty of at least a 
moral victory? Have they a propor- 
tional cause: have they considered the 
consequences of civil war, the possi- 
bility of its repetition (a once-for-all 
war for emancipation is a different mat- 
ter from a rebellion over some current 
matter of misrule, which might have to 
be repeated), or of its extension outside 


the country? Also, of course, the more 
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or less gentlemanly means with which 
it is likely to be fought? And have 
they exhausted all alternative means of 
gaining independence, bearing in mind 
that to accustom a metropolitan people 
to a secession of this kind will often, 
inevitably, take many years? 


The Code points out that the educa- 
tion of a colonial people requires single- 
mindedness and continuity, and that a 
metropolitan power should be deprived 
of its authority over a colony only in 
case of extreme abuse. (par. 114) Up 
to the point of emancipation, the colon- 
ial power can therefore normally reject 
the claim of any other power or any 
international authority, to intervene be- 
tween it and the colonial people, except 
by way of moral pressure alone. Once 
emancipation is justified, however, the 
colonial power’s authority ceases, except 
for transitional purposes. The debate 
between it and its ex-colony becomes, 
as a matter of moral principle if not 
always of law, one between independent 
countries and, therefore, of proper con- 
cern to the United Nations and other 
international bodies. The same applies 
to the debate between a state and a 
minority whose claim to secede is justi- 
fied. 

There is likely to be much dispute 
over where the transition from internal 
to international authority lies, with the 
metropolitan power taking one view 
and the minority or colonial people an- 
other. Some metropolitan powers, not- 
ably Britain, have been developing a 
routine and peaceful method of emanci- 
pation, as under the Statute of West- 
minster or in the more recent case of 
Ghana. However, it has been common 
for even the English to recognize the 
right to secede only when the local 
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population shoots some of them. It 
would seem reasonable, in order to 
avoid the bloodshed and dislocation 
commonly associated with emancipa- 
tion, to give the right to decide on the 
moment of emancipation to an interna- 
tional authority. This is a matter large- 
ly of administrative judgment. The 
right authority might seem to be the 
United Nations. However, a more re- 
liable standard of judgment might be 
achieved if the conditions justifying 
could be defined precisely 
enough to allow the decision to be given 


secession 


to the International Court or if a spe- 
cial board of arbiters could be agreed 
in each case. The essential principle, in 
any case, is that the matter should be 
one for international decision. 


The Code’s general tendency to favor 
existing states and deplore secession is 
due in part to the correct judgment 
of its authors that the burden of proof 
rests on those who wish to break up a 
going concern. It may also be due in 
part to national bias; the Code is al- 
most exclusively the work of nationals 
of metropolitan countries. There may 
be, in addition, a more fundamental 
bias, a tendency to treat the actual, 
historically given state as the “State” 
of the political philosophers, that is the 
state as understood in such phrases as 
“Church and State.” The functions of 
the “state” in this latter sense are to- 
day distributed over a wide range of, 
formally or in fact, federal authorities, 
from the world down to the local level. 
The historically given state remains 
probably the most important element 
in this complex of authorities. But it 
has no special status among them, nor, 
in principle, any greater title to perma- 
nence. 
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Schumpeter and 
Thought 


Catholic 


WILLIAM A. HAYES 


In his classic Capitalism, Socialism, 
and Democracy Joseph A. Schumpeter 
argued that the capitalist order is dying 
and that socialism will probably replace 
it. What is the judgment of his argu- 
ment in the light of Catholic thought?’ 


I 

What does Schumpeter mean by the 
capitalist order? He states that capital- 
ist society is defined by an institutional 
pattern in which the major elements 
are private property in the means of 
production, regulation of the produc- 
tive process by private management or 
initiative and the use of credit creation 
for financing enterprise.” (p. 169) But 
capitalism means more than this. Pri- 
vate ownership in the means of pro- 
duction gives to the capitalist class the 
opportunity to make profits—and large 
profits. Large profits are desirable, not 


Schumpeter’s History of Economic Analysis 
received an extended appraisal in these 
pages by a former student of the Harvard 
economist, Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. See 
“Biography of an Unsatisfactory Science,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (February, 1955) pp. 
77-83. 

The numbers in parentheses refer to pages 
in the third edition of Schumpeter’s Capi- 
talism, Socialism, and Democracy, Harper, 
New York, 1950. 
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only because of the immediate and 
tangible benefits of the better life they 
afford but also because, under capital- 
success itself is 
pecuniary terms. The quest for profits 
gives to the capitalist order its charac- 
teristic element—‘‘change.” The de- 
velopment of new products, new mar- 


ism, measured in 


kets, new sources of supply, new proc- 
esses, new methods of organization 
promise a high reward for those capable 
of bringing them to fruition. Capital- 
ism is thus a process of 


mutation... 


“industrial 
that incessantly revolu- 
tionizes the economic structure from 
within, incessantly destroying the old 
one, incessantly creating a new one.” 
(83) This process of “‘creative destruc- 
tion,” according to Schumpeter, is “the 
essential fact about capitalism.” (83) 
The men responsible for the new 
“innovations” are the entrepreneurs: 
their function is to act beyond the 
range of the old and the familiar, to 
overcome resistance, to 


done.” (112) 


“get things 
As the initiators of the 





Professor Hayes teaches Economics at De- 
Paul University, Chicago. 
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process of creative destruction, they 
play a unique and all-important role in 
the capitalist process. They are the 
foundation on which the bourgeois class 
rests; from their number the new blood 
that revitalizes the property-holding 
classes is recruited. ‘Economically and 
sociologically, directly and indirectly, 
the bourgeoisie therefore depends on the 
entrepeneur, and, as a class, lives and 
will die with him... .” (134) 

Capitalism thus refers to the insti- 
tutional arrangement of private owner- 
ship and control over the means of pro- 
duction. At the same time it is a dy- 
namic process in which the quest for 
pecuniary rewards constantly revolu- 
tionizes the techniques of production 
and distribution. It is also, in the 
words of Schumpeter, ‘“‘a scheme of val- 
ues, an attitude toward life, a civiliza- 
tion—the civilization of inequality and 
of the family fortune.” (419) 

It is this capitalism that Schumpeter 
believes is destroying itself, while 
simultaneously creating the conditions 
that point to socialism as its heir ap- 
parent. The reasons supporting his be- 
lief will be summarized. In the first 
‘place, Schumpeter finds that the func- 
tion of the entrepreneur—that main- 
spring of capitalist activity—is becom- 
ing obsolete. Progress itself is becom- 
ing a thing of routine. No longer is it 
the daring, strong-willed individual 
who is responsible for change. Tech- 
nological progress is increasingly the 
work of teams of specialists; innova- 
tion or change is .fast becoming auto- 
matic. What need then for the entre- 
preneur or for the bourgeois class which 
it supports? What need for large profits 
as an incentive when results are being 
turned out automatically by the “‘sys- 
tem”? itself? 


9 


4 


Capitalism has given us “Big Busi- 
ness” with its bureaucratic type of or- 
ganization. It thus has attacked and 
threatens to annihilate the small pro- 
ducers with their owner-manager type 


of organization. The men who are re- 


sponsible for the functioning of large- 
scale enterprise are now paid adminis- 
trators; their reward comes more in the 
form of salaries and bonuses than from 
profits. Such men are more bureaucrats 
than entrepreneurs. 

The concept of property itself has 
ceased to have any substance or mean- 
ing; stockholders today no longer think 
of their holdings as real property but 
as sources of income to be bought and 
sold on the market. 

The Capitalist process, by substituting a 

mere parcel of shares for the walls of 

and the machines in a factory, takes the 
life cut of the idea of property .... De- 
materialized, defunctionalized, and ab- 
sentee ownership does not impress and 
call forth moral allegiance as the vital 

form of property once did. (142) 

Capitalism, moreover, has failed to 
develop political leadership. It not only 
is incapable of providing leadership for 
the nation but it is helpless to protect 
even its own class interest. It fails to 
elicit any emotional attachment to its 
order and has created a general attitude 
of hostility on the part of the masses 
and the intellectuals. The capitalists, 
he holds, themselves are rapidly losing 
faith in their own creed, as their ac- 
quiescence, reluctant though it may be, 
in the attacks on the fundamentals of 
their system surely indicates. “The only 


_explanation for the meekness we ob- 


serve is that the bourgeois order no 
longer makes any sense to the bour- 
geoisie itself, and that, when all is said 
and nothing is done, it does not really 
care.” (161) 
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It is Schumpeter’s contention, then, 
that the economic process under capi- 
talism tends to socialize both itself and 
the human soul as well, that the tech- 
nological, organizational, commercial, 
administrative and psychological pre- 
requisites of socialism tend more and 
more to be fulfilled. Business becomes 
more and more controlled by a small 
number of bureaucratized corporations; 
progress slackens and becomes mechan- 
ized and planned; industrial property 
and management become depersonalized, 
ownership degenerating to stock and 
bond holding; executives acquire habits 
of mind similar to civil servants, and 
capitalist motivation and standards all 
but wilt away. (219) In time, there- 
fore, capitalism will disappear and a 
socialist order will probably replace it. 


II 


Whether or not Schumpeter’s analy- 


sis indicating the demise of capitalism 
and its replacement by socialism is cor- 
Our im- 
mediate interest is in the nature of the 


rect is not our concern here. 


socialism that Schumpeter anticipates, 
our question is whether or not, or to 
what extent, traditional Catholic view- 
points on socialism apply to the Schum- 
peter version. 


What, then, is that 
Schumpeter expects to be our lot? So- 
cialist society is defined as 

an institutional pattern in which control 

over means of production and over pro- 

duction itself is vested with a central au- 
thority—or, as we may say, in which, as 

a matter of principle, the economic af- 

fairs of society belong to the public and 

not to the private sphere. (167) 


the socialism 


A second definition elaborates some- 
what by defining socialism 
as that organization of society in which 


the means of production are controlled, 
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and the decisions on how and what to 
produce and on who is to get what, are 
public authority instead of by 
privately owned and privately managed 


firms. (415) 


made by 


This definition is one of centralist so- 
cialism; it excludes guild socialism, 
syndicalism or any other system in 
which there might exist a plurality of 
units of control. It implies that there 
is a central authority responsible for 
economic matters. It does not suggest, 
however, that this authority is absolute 
or that all initiative must proceed from 


it alone. 


The definition, like nearly all defini- 
tions of socialism, is an economic one. 
It gives little clue as to what socialist 
would 
be like. The socialist society could be 


culture or socialist civilization 


a democratic one, since, according to 
Schumpeter, the democratic method is 
that procedure by which individuals, 
by means of a competitive struggle for 
the people’s votes, acquire the power to 
(269) 
tween this definition of democracy and 
The Central Board 
or Ministry of Production, as Schum- 


rule. There is no conflict be- 


that of socialism. 


peter calls the central economic author- 
ity, could be responsible to the Con- 
gress or to the executive, who, in turn, 
must face the people in periodic elec- 
tions. By the same token, however, the 
socialist order could be a totalitarian 
society. 

defined, 
could be religious, anti-religious or in- 


Socialist society, as thus 
different to religion. THe fact that the 
definition turns on an economic point 
is no indication that economic or ma- 
terial values are the only ones or the 


most important ones. There is no con- 


tradiction in the idea of a highly re- 
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ligious society—a theocracy even—be- 
ing organized on a socialist economic 
basis. 

The definition of Schumpeter implies 
nothing in regard to equality or in- 
equality of income and/or status. A 
socialist society could be an equalitar- 
ian one or the opposite. The socialist 
society does not necessarily eliminate 
freedom of consumer choice or of choice 
of occupation, though, of course, the 
elimination of such freedoms would al- 
so be consistent with his definition. 

Thus Schumpeter tells us we have to 
face what he refers to as the Cultural 
Indeterminateness of Socialism. We 
find, however, that even the economic 
structure of socialism is far from clear 
in Schumpeter’s definition. He delib- 
erately avoids the use of the terms state 
ownership of, or property in, the means 
of production; this omission he justifies 
on the ground that the concepts “own- 
ership,” or “‘property” and the “‘state” 
itself are peculiar to the commercial 
world and have little meaning in dis- 
cussion of either feudal or socialist so- 
ciety. (169) 

It is possible, therefore, to conceive 
of a socialist state—one fitting Schum- 
peter’s definition—in which the legal 
basis for property is essentially the same 
as exists today. Indeed in times of war, 
in supposedly capitalistic countries, the 
means of production are to a great ex- 
tent controlled and the decisions on how 
and what to produce are made by public 
authority through a system of priori- 
ties, allocations and rationing; and the 
decisions on who is to get what are 
similarly made through rationing, price 
and wage controls and taxation. It is 
conceivable that solely through these 
devices of priorities, controls and fiscal 
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policy a state could emerge that would 
be socialist according to Schumpeter’s 
definition, but which would permit 
private ownership in the means of pro- 
duction. 

Schumpeter is certainly aware of this 
possibility; he appears willing to de- 
scribe such a state as socialist. “All we 
mean by the March into Socialism is 

. . the migration of people’s affairs 
from the private into the public 
sphere,” he declares. (415) To point 
out how far the disintegration of capi- 
talist society has already gone, he notes 
the acceptance or approval given by 
economists and businessmen alike to 
such measures as stabilization policies 
to prevent unemployment and depres- 
sion, redistribution of income through 
taxation, the variety of regulatory 
measures in the field of wages and 
prices, public control over the labor and 
money markets, the expansion of social 
services and, of course, security legisla- 
tion. (418) He adds “that it is pos- 
sible so to develop and regulate capi- 
talist institutions as to condition the 
workings of private enterprise in a 
manner that differs but little from 
genuinely socialist planning.” (418-9) 

Schumpeter further notes that the 
attitude and aims of trade union lead- 
ers and government officials spell per- 
ennial inflationary pressure and that 
“perennial inflationary pressure can play 
an important part in the eventual con- 
quest of the private enterprise system 
by the bureaucracy—the resultant fric- 
tions and deadlocks being attributed to 
private enterprise and used as argu- 
ments for further restrictions and regu- 
lations.” (424) He adds: 


A situation may well emerge in which 
most people will consider complete plan- 
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ning as the smallest of possible evils. 
They will certainly not call it Socialism 
or Communism, and presumably they will 
make some exceptions for the farmer, the 
retailer, and the small producer; under 
these circumstances, capitalism (the free- 
enterprise system) as a scheme of values, 
a way of life, and a civilization may not 
be worth bothering about. (424) 

One may conclude, therefore, that 
the socialism which Schumpeter expects 
to replace capitalism may be in the form 
of a greatly expanded welfare state. In 
such a society, there would be a high 
degree of centralist economic planning; 
there would be considerably less inequal- 
ity of income; there would be consider- 
ably more economic security; there still 
could be private ownership in the 
means of production, subject of course 
to a considerable amount of govern- 
ment control. Capitalist civilization, 
however, “‘the civilization of inequality 
and of the family fortune,” would have 
passed away. 


I do not mean to argue that what 
has been described is the type of social- 
ism which Schumpeter expects to re- 
place capitalism.” I merely submit that 
should this type of society arise, the 
Schumpeterian thesis concerning the 
self-destruction of capitalism and its 


replacement by socialism would be 
vindicated—in Schumpeter’s under- 
standing, of course, of these two terms. 


8 The third edition of Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy, which leaves unchanged 
the body of the text of earlier editions but 
which includes an additional chapter, “The 
March into Socialism,” indicates that 
Schumpeter’s ideas had undergone some 
change since the publication of the first 
edition. The additional chapter strongly 
implies that the coming socialism might 
well be of the ‘“welfare-state’” type just 
described, whereas the main body of the 
text tacitly assumes a more conventional 
socialism based on public ownership of the 
means of production. 
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A more orthodox view of this future 
socialism would also be in complete 
harmony with the Schumpeterian thesis. 
Although Schumpeter gives us no de- 
tailed description of the coming social- 
ism (nor makes any claim that he is able 
to do so), he does seem to assume in 
the earlier editions of Capitalism, Social- 
ism, and Democracy that ownership of 
the means of production will be re- 
moved from the sphere of private eco- 
nomic activity.“ Under this assumption, 
then, what kind of socialist society 
does he appear to expect? 

It is important to realize that the an- 
ticipated socialism will not result be- 
cause of Marxist activity or necessarily 
be based on a Marxian analysis of capi- 
talism. Of itself “the capitalist process 
shapes things and souls for socialism.” 
(220) If the process of socialization 
occurs “in the fullness of time” or “in 
a state of maturity,” people will turn 
to socialization not to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, not to elimi- 
nate the appropriation of “surplus- 
value” by the capitalist, not to expro- 
priate the expropriators, but merely 
because a socialist form of organization 
offers more promise in solving the eco- 
nomic problem than a moribund capi- 
talism which has lost faith in itself. 


This state of maturity “implies that 
resistance will be weak and that co- 
operation will be forthcoming from the 
greater part of all classes, one symptom 
of which will be precisely the possi- 
bility of carrying adoption by a con- 
stitutional amendment, i. ¢., in a peace- 
ful way without a break in legal con- 
tinuity.” (221) Maturity also implies 
that industrial concentration will have 


* See especially Chapter 19. 





proceeded to the point where relatively 
few, if any, owner-managers will be 
forced to relinquish control over their 
property. Schumpeter implies that 


those areas in the economy which are 
not ready for socialization or in which 
socialization would be difficult or ob- 
jectionable, such as agriculture or what- 


ever small business might remain, could 
be left substantially alone. 


Under such circumstances, there 
would be little, if any, drastic change 
in the lives of the nation’s citizens. The 
worker would still go to work and be 
little affected by the fact that the 
“corporation” no longer is owned by 
one million Americans but by 170 mil- 
lion; the executive would still perform 
his important task and receive his ap- 
propriate reward; the farmer or small 
businessman would continue to operate 
as best he could. What about the 
strictly capitalist interest, which in the 
“fullness of time” can be equated to 
the interest of the stock and bond 
holders? (222) Since such securities 
are held for the income they provide, 
interest payments on bonds issued by 
the Central Board or the government 
could adequately substitute for inter- 
est and dividend payments formerly 
made by the corporations. There would 
be no need for confiscation or expro- 
priation of the capitalist interest. 

Centralist planning would, of course, 
be necessary in such a socialist society. 
That such planning could be rational 
and economic is now generally accepted 
by economists. A large, well-trained 
bureaucracy would be essential. There 
would be no reason why freedom of 
consumer choice or freedom of occu- 
pational choice could not exist since 
consumer prices and occupational wage 
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differentials could perform the same 
functions in a socialist society that they 
do in a capitalist one. There is no rea- 
son to assume this society would be 
undemocratic or democratic; it could 
be either. Religion might prosper or it 
might suffer. The society presumably 
would be more equalitarian than capi- 
talist, since property, as a major source 
of income, would no longer be of great 
importance. 

Schumpeter makes no attempt to 
predict or describe the exact nature of 
the socialism which he feels will replace 
capitalism. From the many possible 
types of societies which Schumpeter 
would have felt justified in labelling as 
socialist, two have been briefly ex- 
amined. The first was a welfare state 
type of society in which little actual 
“socialization” takes place; the second, 
a society in which socialization of pro- 
ductive property is quite complete. 

Does the traditional, uncompromis- 
ing Catholic stand against “socialism” 
mean that those types of society which 
Schumpeter envisages as the likely 
heirs to capitalism must therefore be 
rejected as evil or false? 

Ill 

No one can be at the same time a 
good Catholic and a true socialist . . .”” 
“Whether considered as a doctrine, or 
an historical fact, or a movement, 
socialism, if it remains truly socialism 
. . . cannot be reconciled with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church.”® 

These vigorous condemnations of 
socialism in the papal encyclicals and 
in the pronouncements of the hierarchy 
point out that, among other things, 
socialism is based on a false view of 


ac 


5 Quadragesimo Anno, par. 120. 
®° Tbid., par. 117. 
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man and society, that it is inherently 
materialistic and atheistic, that it ad- 
vocates class struggle and the forcible 
overthrow of properly constituted gov- 
ernments, that it aims at absolute 
equality, that it would subjugate all 
individual rights to the state and usurp 
all divinely-constituted authority, even 
that of parents. It is apparent that the 
socialism so condemned is essentially 
the socialism of Marx and his latter-day 
followers. These particular charges 
would not necessarily apply to the so- 
Cieties anticipated by Schumpeter and 
called socialist. The socialist society he 
expects is the result of the self-destruc- 
tive and degenerating forces inherent 
in the capitalist process, not the fruit 
of class struggle and_ revolution 
(though, of course, the possibility of 
His socialist 
society will emerge, he indicates, be- 
cause the capitalist society will cease to 


revolution is admitted). 


have the allegiance of the people and a 
different type of economic organization 
will seem to hold more promise. This 
type of socialist society, as previously 
noted, need not be materialistic, anti- 
religious, equalitarian or undemocratic; 


objections to it, therefore, on these 
grounds are irrelevant. 
IV 

On what grounds, then, is the social- 
ism of Schumpeter contrary to Catholic 
thought? A word of caution is neces- 
sary here. If the future socialist so- 
ciety is judged by its correspondence 
or non-correspondence with the Catho- 
lic ideal—a society organized along 
functional and hierarchical’ lines, with 
a maximum of personal, economic and 


7 The term is not employed in any ecclesiasti- 
cal sense. 
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political freedom and a minimum of 
poverty and economic insecurity—then 
of course it will be found severely 
wanting; just as is, for that matter, 
present-day capitalism and Schumpeter’s 
capitalism of the future that will give 
way to a socialist order. Our task here 
is to examine this socialism of the fu- 
ture within the socio-economic frame- 
work that Schumpeter expects to exist 
The relevant questions 
are: whether this socialist society is any 
less desirable than the capitalist society 
it presumably will replace and whether 


at that time. 


there is anything necessarily inherent in 
this society that is contrary to Catholic 
teaching. 

Let us suppose, first of all, that 
Schumpeter’s society of the future is 
nothing more than the logical extension 
of the welfare state that was 
tioned above. The legal basis of proper- 
ty is left undisturbed but the govern- 
ment assumes a considerable degree of 
indirect control over production and 


men- 


distribution through priorities, controls, 
taxation, etc. Presumably the govern- 
ment assumed such direction and con- 
trol to meet problems which had to be 
solved but which private enterprise was 
incapable of solving. 

Thus, stabilization policies to insure 
a high level of employment were the 
answer to the problem of recurring 
depressions under capitalism; tax con- 
cessions were granted to stimulate the 
expansion of those industries whose ex- 
pansion was deemed necessary; priori- 
ties and the refusal to allocate ma- 
terials were used to discourage industries 
whose growth were deemed contrary to 
the public 
seemed the only solution to satisfy the 
needs of the low-income groups; public 


interest. Public housing 
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aid to education was essential if the 
task of educating the nation’s young 
was to be accomplished. Progressive 
taxation and stepped-up estate and in- 
heritance taxes were found necessary to 
reduce the extreme inequality of wealth 
and income which the society no longer 
considered palatable. The problem of 
industrial concentration was met by 
classifying all corporations of over a 
given size as “public utilities” and, 
therefore, subject to control as to the 
prices they might charge and the serv- 
ices they must render. The list of such 
measures and controls could be ex- 
tended but enough has been said to 
indicate the nature of the society which 
Schumpeter would certainly label as 
“socialist.” 


The question here is not whether this 
is a thoroughly desirable sort of society 
but whether this type of society is one 
that must be condemned by Catholics. 


The various measures and concrols were 
introduced, according to our supposi- 
tion, to meet specific problems of the 
day. If, at the time, there was no 
chance of reconstituting society along 
the lines indicated in Quadragesimo 
Anno, if there was no other practicable 
way in which these problems could be 
met on a non-governmental basis, and 
if it was necessary that these problems 
be solved, then it would seem that the 
principle of subsidiarity need not have 
been violated. The government would 
have exercised its proper function in 
enacting measures deemed necessary for 
the common good. 


Secondly, it is true that such con- 
trols and taxation do affect property 
rights since citizens would not be com- 
pletely free to do with their property 
as they saw fit. The property rights, 
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however, are modified, not necessarily 
abolished. Pius XI had said that “the 
exercise of ownership is circumscribed 
by the necessities of social living,’” 
that “public authority, under the guid- 
ing light always of the natural and 
divine law, can determine more accur- 
ately upon consideration of the true 
requirements of the common good what 
is permitted and what is not permitted 
to owners in the use of their property.’” 

Thirdly, it may seem that human 
liberty is unnecessarily circumscribed 
in this type of society, since there is a 
great deal of central direction and con- 
trol. The question, of course, is: Is it 
unnecessarily circumscribed or are such 
restrictions necessary for the common 
good of all? Conceivably, in the so- 
ciety envisaged, man’s actual freedom 
may even be greater. He may not only 
be legally free to own a home and other 
property, to develop his personality, to 
educate his children, to participate in 
community and civic affairs; he may 
also have the opportunity to exercise 
these functions. With an assured in- 
come, an adequate living standard and 
more leisure, these rights (which for 
many mean little under capitalism) 
may acquire real meaning. 

It would seem, therefore, that this 
type of society would not necessarily be 
condemned by Catholic teaching. At 
the time and under the circumstances 
then existing, it might well be prefer- 
able to a materialistic capitalism which 
admits no values other than those of 
the market-place. At the same time, 
however, it would be inferior to an or- 
ganic society organized along functional 


lines and adhering to the principle of 


§ Quadragesimo Anno, par. 48. 
® Ibid., par. 49. 
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subsidiary function. Catholics, then as 
now, would have the obligation to use 
their influence to reconstitute society 
toward these norms. 

What is our judgment in the case of 
the second type of society possible un- 
der Schumpeter’s ambiguous descrip- 
tion, a society in which the means of 
production owned by large-scale cor- 
porate enterprises are socialized? The 
previous statements regarding the ab- 
sence of class warfare, religion, de- 
mocracy, etc., are also applicable here; 
the major question, then, that must be 
answered is the one involving the right 
to own private property. Must the 
transfer of property from private own- 
ership to public ownership be con- 
demned on the grounds that property 
rights are being violated? 

There is no need to point out that 
the Church has consistently defended 
the right of the individual to own 
property; that the right to property is 
not destroyed or lost by reason of its 
abuse or non-use; that the right of 
property is distinct from its use; that 
this right also entails the right to pass 


property on to one’s heirs."” On the 


other hand, it is necessary to emphasize 
that “history proves ownership, like 
other elements of social life, to be not 
and that 
“there is therefore no ‘sanctity of pri- 


absolutely unchanging,” 
vate property’ in the liberal sense ac- 
cording to which the existing forms of 
ownership are inviolable and unalter- 
able.””* As Father L. J. Lebret, O.P., 
has noted: ‘The manner in which most 
authors apply to our own times the 
Question of the Summa Theologiae on 


1°lbid., pars. 47 and 49. 

‘Jbid., par. 49. 

127, Messner, Social Ethics, Herder, St. Louis, 
1949, p. 791. 
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property is, from this point of view, 
most distressing.””** 

It must be kept in mind that the 
takes 
place only after industrial concentra- 
tion has proceeded to such a point that 


the separation of ownership and control 


socialization under discussion 


is well nigh complete. The owners of 
the corporations to be socialized per- 
form none of the essential functions 
of ownership; they do not manage; they 
do not control. Their property is noth- 
ing more to them than a source of in- 
come. The classic arguments of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas on_ property 
hardly seem to apply to this type of 
property. The strong stand in the papal 
encyclicals regarding the right to pri- 
vate property does not seem necessarily 
to be relevant to the type of absentee 
ownership here being considered. 

Those arguments defend the right to 
hold property privately; they do not 
state that all property must so be held. 
Indeed, the reasons advanced in defense 
of this right indicate that it is prop- 
erty which is intimately associated with 
the individual, property which he not 
only owns but which he develops and 
uses which is considered indispensable 
in the proper development and order- 
ing of individual and social life. Absen- 
tee ownership—like large, unused land 
holdings in heavily populated, under- 
nourished regions—may represent an 
aberration of the legitimate right of 
property. Such a situation may well 
prevent property from fulfilling its 
primary function of serving the legiti- 
mate needs of the entire society. 

The large-scale, 
anonymously-owned, corporate enter- 


socialization of 


18°Theology and Economics,” Thought, 30 


(Winter, 1955-6), p. 539. 
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prise would not prevent men from ac- 
quiring property. They would still be 
able to work and to save, to buy homes, 
to engage in small-scale business, to 
provide for their families’ future. The 
socialization of these industries would 
not confiscate the savings of former 
owners, since it was assumed that in- 
come from government obligations 
would replace income from their form- 
er stock and bond holdings. Here 
there is not abolition of private prop- 
erty but a further definition of its 
limits—such limits perhaps being made 
necessary by considerations of the com- 
mon good in a particular historical situ- 
ation. 

Messner points out that socialization 
of an industry may be necessary if the 
industry is a key one, one indispensable 
to the economy as a whole, if there is 
no other way to ensure its proper func- 
tioning.“ Pope Pius XI declared: ‘For 
certain kinds of property, it is rightly 
contended, ought to be reserved to the 
state since they carry with them a 
dominating power so great they cannot 
without danger to the general welfare 
be entrusted to private individuals.’”** 
In the case at issye, not one industry, 
but practically all major industries in 
the economy appear to be functioning in 
a less than satisfactory manner. Bu- 
reaucratic capitalism may have become 
so inefficient and ineffective in meet- 
ing the economic problem that people 
will no longer tolerate it. For this 
reason, and also because of the tre- 
mendous power residing in the hands of 
a relatively small number of self-per- 
petuating managements, it may be ex- 


14Op. cit., p. 924. 
18Quadragesimo Anno, par. 114. 
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pedient to substitute public ownership 
for private ownership, if the common 
good is to be adequately protected and 
fostered. 

It should be made clear that this 
social order, sketched above, is not the 
best of all possible solutions. It might 
be, however, at the time and under 
the circumstances postulated by Schum- 
peter, the only possible, practical solu- 
tion. Such a type of society, therefore, 
is not one contrary to Catholic teach- 
ing.** 

It is not the contention of these ob- 
servations that either of these two types 
of societies—‘‘socialistic” in a Schum- 
peterian sense and therefore possible 
successors to capitalism—is in accord 
with the Catholic ideal of what the 


economic organization of society should 
be. Both fail in many respects but 
particularly in that they assign an eco- 


nomic role to government that is far 
greater than it should be in a properly 
organized polity. 


1®Father Lebret’s caution is apposite here: 
“There is therefore room for revising posi- 
tions which have become oversimplified 
and for recasting, after profound study, 
the whole theory of pronerty. If the social 
goals associated with private ownership of 
the means of production (better use of 
potentialities, greater productivity, less 
waste, guarantees of social order) can be 
obtained by other means of control over 
goods, and if the economic security and 
human liberty so indispensable to indi- 
viduals and to families can be safeguarded 
and guaranteed by institutions possessing 
true solidarity, then a great many short- 
sighted defensive positions, involving selfish 
property interests, which obviously run 
counter to the common good, will need to 
be rectified. The theologian should, 
therefore, be more cautious than in the 
past about rejecting en bloc new formulas 
of control over production, new ideas about 
the creation and distribution of consumer 
goods; he would do well to bring his criti- 
cism of Communism, for example, to bear 
in much greater measure on its philosophi- 
cal weakness and its fundamental atheism.” 
Op. cit., pp. 547-8. 
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Ethics and 


Social Sciences 


DEsPITE THE WORK already done, 
ethicians still need to agree on the 
meaning of the concept of social justice, 
and even more to explore and expound 
the concrete obligations of this virtue 
in the modern society. Fortunately, the 
need has been recognized and some pro- 
gress is being made in this direction. 
The necessary concerted and coordinat- 
ed effort has been hampered, in my 
judgment, by a tendency to look for 
all the answers to today’s questions in 
St. Thomas’ discussion of justice. It is 
interesting and, in its place, important 
to explore the relation between St. 
Thomas’ concept of legal justice and 
our views of social justice. Our more 
pressing problem, however, is to de- 
velop the meaning and requirements of 
justice in our time as St. Thomas did 
in his. 

Mere recognition of the fact that old 
truths must be reexamined in the light 
of new conditions will not be sufficient 
to answer the basic questions of justice 
in the modern world. What is required 
is the intensive cooperation of theologi- 
ans, philosophers and social scientists in 
a true spirit of inquiry. It may well 
turn out that long accepted applications 
of our principles are no longer appro- 
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priate or possible under the concrete 
conditions of our times. 

The necessity for a careful study of 
the principles themselves should not 
blind us to the necessity for an equally 
careful examination of the reality to 
which the principles must be applied. 
The task of applying the immutable 
principles to the concrete changing 
reality is the task which man has con- 
stantly had to face. Our failure to keep 
pace with the requirements of this task 
today is the fundamental reason for 
much of our confusion and indecision 
on the burning issues of the day. It is 
the function of the social sciences to 
describe the concrete reality of modern 
society and to formulate the laws and 


generalizations which make this reality 


more intelligible. At the same time 
these disciplines must be permitted and 
encouraged to make their distinctive 
contribution to the Christian wisdom 
This 


contribution can be briefly indicated. 


which the present age requires. 


1. The social sciences can furnish a 
more comprehensive and detailed un- 
dertaking of man in the complex mod- 
ern society. It is not necessary here to 
elaborate on the complexity of the mod- 
ern world. What needs to be empha- 
sized is the extent to which this com- 
plexity has tended to depersonalize man 
and severely to limit his power and 
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ability to achieve his own self-develop- 
ment. Yet it is odd that so many dis- 
cussions of modern problems proceed 
as if man in the execution of his ac- 
tions were the absolute master of him- 
self, as if his failure to practice certain 
virtues were entirely a matter of his 
own viciousness. There seems to be no 
doubt in the minds of many that all 
social problems would be solved if only 
everyone would improve his private life. 
Is it forgotten that the obligations of 
parents, teachers, workers, employers, 
government servants, etc., must be car- 
ried out in the society in which we live? 
Unless the problems of man in this so- 
ciety are understood and unless the 
moral directives are formulated with 
full knowledge of the conditions of this 
society, such are worse than _ useless: 
their very generality and superficiality 
destroy the effectiveness of the preacher 
and the vitality of his sermon. 


2. The social sciences can give a bet- 
ter understanding of society itself as it 
actually is. It is difficult to separate 
this goal from the need outlined above, 
for the understanding of modern man 
‘ is very much a problem of understand- 
ing his society. This latter field of 
study is listed separately as a possible 
contribution of the social sciences be- 
cause there exists today a body of 
knowledge and a depth of understand- 
ing of human society little known and 
largely unexplored by many _philoso- 
phers and theologians. 


3. The social sciences can pose a 
clearer picture of the aspect of justice 
to be explored. The relevance of these 
contributions to the problem of spe- 
cifying the requirements of full justice 
in our society should be clear. 

Justice, in genercl, may be defined as 


the virtue of rendering every man what 
is his due. In the modern society there 
is a vast area where much of what is 
due every man as a person depends on 
the operation of the social system. A 
system of ethics for our day must be 
constantly aware of this fact. And it 
should accept the proposition that we 
are here dealing with a special area of 
application of the principles of justice. 
If agreement can be reached on a name 
for this kind of justice, it probably 
makes little difference what the name is. 
It seems that we have already reached 
a point where the majority have this 
area in mind when they use the expres- 
sion, “social justice.” 

4. Finally, the social sciences can 
point up specific problems of social 
ethics. It is obvious that personal re- 
sponsibility for the fulfilment of these 
demands of justice cannot be placed on 
an impersonal entity—human society. 
Where then does the responsibility lie? 
Social justice calls for a condition of 
society which enables the individual 
members to satisfy their needs—and, by 
their own free determination, to de- 
velop themselves to the full extent of 
their individual capacities. This condi- 
tion of society depends, to be sure, up- 
on the operation of human institutions 
with the direction of these institutions 
depending upon the actions of the indi- 
vidual members who form and direct 
them. Thus, while it is the function of 
society as a whole to establish and main- 
tain the social, economic, political, juri- 
dical, intellectual and moral conditions 
which are requisite to the development 
of the human personality, society as a 
whole can perform its functions only 
through the operation of its institu- 
These themselves, 


tions. institutions 
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moreover, must be organized and di- 
rected by individuals. 


Social justice seems, therefore, to de- 
mand organized cooperation for the 
realization of the ends of human so- 
ciety and ultimately for the realization 
of the ends of the human person. The 
social scientist can specify more clearly 
the types of social programs which are 
reasonably proportionate to the specific 
The ethician needs to 
recognize and specify the responsibili- 
ties of individuals to contribute posi- 
tively to specific programs of social co- 


ends in view. 


operation for the common good. 


An overwhelming number of ques- 
tions is ready to be posed. Here it is 
sufficient merely to indicate the types 
of questions that need to be answered. 
What obligations, for example, does the 
individual member of a labor union 
have toward the organization? Or if 
his plant is unorganized, what obliga- 
tions does he have toward his fellow 
workers? Or what obligations do em- 
ployers have toward other employers in 
the same industry and toward the prob- 
lems of the industry as a whole? What 
obligations do administrators and facul- 
ties of our colleges have toward the 
educational system as a whole? What of 
the obligations of supporters of political 
parties? Do parishioners owe any more 
to the parish than regular contribu- 
tiong? 

One could go on and on. Enough has 
been said to make clear that questions 
of this kind depend for a satisfactory 
answer on a most careful and thorough 
examination of the facts. They depend 
even more upon a systematic organiza- 
tion and analysis of the facts in a 
framework which the social sciences can 
give. Thus there emerges an area of 
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study where the general principles of 
philosophy and theology confront the 
generalizations of the social sciences. 
By a careful and unbiased study of this 
area it should be possible to make con- 
crete applications of the principles to 
the complex yet very specific questions 
of social ethics facing modern man. 


Need Specific Application 


For it is the specific applications 
which we must have. Today’s questions 
about liberty, property, the family, the 
Church, the State, work, labor, educa- 
tion and so on, are not answered by re- 
One needs 
only review recent discussion of “right- 


stating general principles. 


to-work” laws to see that some of it 
never came down to earth. It is not 
enough to consider the nature of the 
right to work and whence it derives or 
these 


principle” contradict any Catholic so- 


to examine whether laws “in 
cial teaching. We must ask what re- 
strictions may properly be imposed up- 
on the exercise of this right in the 
United States in 1958. 
moreover, must be given in the light of 


The answer, 


the history, purposes, functions and op- 
erations of American labor organiza- 
tions, of the practices and procedures 
of collective bargaining, of the charac- 
teristic conditions of hire and tenure of 
employment and so on. One commenta- 
tor, searching for something to be said 
for “‘right-to-work” laws, pointed to 
the abstract right of the state to limit 
the growth of “neutral” unions. He 
to have asked himself 


whether “‘state” as he used the term is 


seems never 
synonymous with one of the geographi- 
cally defined areas which comprise the 
United States nor to have been con- 


cerned with whether “neutral” unions 


a 





may be preferable in our American in- 
dustrial situation. 

Or let us consider the clearly estab- 
lished principle of social ethics, the 
right of a worker to receive a living 
wage and the corresponding obligation 
of an employer to pay such a wage. Is 
our concept of the living wage really a 
workable concept? We seem to view 
it as starting with some money require- 
ments for a level of health and decency, 
which are modified by conditions of the 
particular business and again by some 
vague requirements of the common 
good. In view of the substantial indica- 
tions that the labor share of national 
income remains fairly stable, we need 
to ask whether there are laws of eco- 
nomics which determine the share 
which labor gets. If so, are these laws 
subject to human manipulation? For if 
these laws exist, and if they cannot be 
manipulated, we may not be able to 
realize the ideal of a living wage as 
we now conceive it; in other words, it 
may be unrealistic to expect that in- 
come from labor alone will be sufficient 
to meet the requirements of justice. 
Such a finding would suggest perhaps a 
system of family allowances or perhaps 
some method of achieving wider dis- 
tribution of some kinds of property so 
that those who engage in production 
could be assured of adequate income if 
not adequate wages. 

We have been concerned here chiefly 
with the contribution which the social 
sciences can make to a Christian intelli- 
gence and a Christian conscience in the 
modern world. This emphasis seems 
necessary for two reasons: 1. a dispo- 
sition in some quarters to discuss and 
judge modern problems exclusively in 
the light of some abstract philosophical 
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principle or theological proposition; and 
2. a disposition in other quarters to at- 
tempt to answer the practical problems 
of the day without the illumination of 
philosophy and theology. 

In view of the impact of the social 
system on the ideas and attitudes of 
man, his ability to change that system, 
to direct it and make it his servant 
must be emphatically restated. There is 
little promise for social reform in the 
view that the actions and institutions of 
man are wholly determined by social 
forces. On the other hand, those who 
simply proclaim man’s essential free- 
dom make no contribution either. 

Uncompromising adherence to the 
principle of free will should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the fact that modern 
man experiences increasing difficulty in 
the exercise of his inherent intellectual 
and moral freedom to surmount and 
overcome social pressures. The indi- 
vidual’s inherent capacity to reject these 
pressures is frequently forgotten in the 
face of the imminent consequences of 
this rejection. Given the ethical dilem- 
mas confronting modern man on every 
side, he must be shown that he can 
change the system and be convinced 
that he must do it. Social scientists and 
moralists must cooperate to provide the 
understanding of how to do it and why 
it must be done. 

Great strides will have been made in 
this direction before we can say rather 
specifically what the common good of 
the society requires here and now—.g., 
more or less power to the Federal gov- 
ernment, more urbanization or less—and 
before we can say more specifically what 
the obligations of social justice require 
of Mr. Employer, Mr. Factory Worker, 
Mr. Farmer and Mr. Public Servant. 
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We will not be able to do this until 
there is a better understanding of the 
concrete reality which is the clear con- 
text of such judgments and decisions. 
Like it or not, the politico-social econ- 
omy is as it is, notwithstanding the 
philosophical view of its “true nature.” 
No one will deny that by nature the 
labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity. In the modern economy, how- 
ever, it is bought and sold every day. 
Surely, the one who offers his labor as a 
productive service has rights. He also 
has obligations to realize his true nature. 
He cannot do this satisfactorily in a 
social order which treats his labor as a 
commodity. Thus his obligation to rea- 
lize his true nature can be fulfilled only 
by his contribution to the shaping of a 
society where his true nature and the 
nature of his labor will in practice be 
more closely attained. 

It is doubtful that any one is in a 
position to blueprint the ideal terrestrial 
society. It is even more doubtful that 
the blueprint could be successfully im- 
posed upon a given society without vio- 
lating much more sacred principles and 
applications of human dignity and free- 
dom. The only proper avenue of social 
reform lies in generating a realization 
among individuals of the requirements 
of social justice and of their obligations 
to strive constantly for its attainment. 

We need, then, the rigorous philoso- 
phical development of the nature of 
social justice which enables us to imbue 
this term with a rather definite con- 
ceptual content. Such a concept, it 
seems, ought to be properly related to 
our understanding of justice in general, 
of right and of law. We need at the 
same time an understanding of what 
social justice requires in the here and 
now. And, finally, we need some inter- 
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mediate criteria which will enable us to 
judge how the requirements of social 
justice can be attained. This calls for a 
careful study of human society in 
which philosophical views of natures do 
not color the perception of the concrete 
reality. 

One might reasonably expect that 
such an endeavor would permeate Cath- 
olic thought sufficiently to lead to a 
needed revision of the manuals of 
ethics, to a more purposeful arrange- 
ment of the curricula of Catholic col- 
leges and to a greater coordination and 
economy of efforts now being spent in 
many These de- 
velopments give rise to the hope of a 


different directions. 


growing sense of social responsibility 
among the Catholic Catholic 
clergymen would then be better able to 
Catholic 


social leaders could then count on more 


laity. 
apply the moral principles. 


intelligent, effective and unified sup- 
port of their programs, indeed, Catho- 
lics might in the future come closer to 
the exercise of leadership in those move- 
ments for social reform where in the 
past they have been outshone by their 
non-Catholic brethren. For such a col- 
ethics and the 
sciences would immeasurably improve 


laboration of social 
the possibility of formulating specific 
proposals for social reform and recon- 
struction which are consistent with a 
total view of the good society; it would 
produce a more realistic idea of how to 
fashion a humane and just social order 
out of the society we now have. There 
is no question that such an advance of 
our understanding of the concrete re- 


quirements of social justice in our day 


would constitute a real contribution 
toward accomplishing the mission of 
Christianity to be a leaven at work in 
the Temporal City. 





THE COMING CAESARS. By Amaury de 
Riencourt. Coward-McCann, New York, 
384 pp. $6. 

Complete in itself, The Coming Caesars 
is also the first of a several-volume phil- 
osophy of history which will embrace all 
the major cultures, including the Ameri- 
can Indians. Its background is nothing 
less than an “interpretation of America’s 
destiny in the light of world history.” 
This universalism will probably be the 
most profitable feature for the general 
reader. 

Riencourt’s thesis is that “expanding 
democracy leads unintentionally to imper- 
ialism,” which “inevitably” ends in the de- 
struction of republican institutions of 
earlier days. The people of an equalitarian 
society are unable to cope with policy. 
Legislative bodies surrender power, shirk 
responsibility, are finally stripped of pur- 
pose. Because they cannot weigh and de- 
cide issues, the people place their faith in 
a leader on whom they thrust total power. 
Caesarism in this context is not brutally- 
seized power but a “slow, often century- 
old, unconscious development.” 

Judging that the Western world is 
“threatened with Caesarism on a scale un- 
known since the dawn of the Roman Em- 
pire,” Riencourt thinks we have sufficient 
historical knowledge to avoid the self-de- 
struction of earlier civilizations. A sharp 
distinction is drawn between culture and 
civilisation. Culture burgeons in youthful 
societies, is creative, emphasizes the indi- 
vidual. Because man is geared to rhythm 
and societies follow biological laws, civili- 
zation, the crystallization of a culture, in- 
dicates maturity and a long twilight of de- 
cay. In this autocratically-ordered de- 
cline, civilization enlarges the orbit of its 
parent culture’s discoveries and patterns. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
“Europe: the New Greece,” “America: 
the New Rome,” “The Decline of Eu- 
rope,” “The Rise of America.” One need 
hardly be told that Europeans, like the 
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Greeks, are culture-men; Americans, Ro- 
man-like, civilization-men. The general 
development is familiar enough. Basing 
his theory in part onan article published in 
Fortune, Riencourt unhesitatingly contends 
that Europe, with leisure for disinterested 
contemplation, still produces all the germi- 
nal ideas, even in science and medicine. 

The American federal system is de- 
scribed as a model for a world govern- 
ment. A _ strong executive coupled with 
the citizenship of individual persons in a 
universal society are the only foreseeable 
solutions to the self-destructive devices the 
UN has inherited from the League of Na- 
tions. If the President of the United 
States, a Caesar against his will—the “in- 
evitable” pattern—heads such a world fed- 
eration, we may hope for a period of se- 
cure and uncreative peace. 

The author is no armchair philosopher. 
Born in 1918, this European intellectual 
studied in France, Switzerland and North 
Africa. He served in the French Navy 
and has lived in Africa, the Balkans and 
Asia. Roof of the World, a book on Tibet, 
numerous articles for news agencies and 
various publications and four years of “‘in- 
tensive lecturing” are the fruits of his 
creative contemplation. It is strange that 
in traveling through 40 of our states he 
did not correct the impression that the 
treeless prairies were wrongly called the 
Great American Desert. 

His notes suggest that a few well-chosen 
books were closely followed in the sum- 
mary of our history. After Hegelian ram- 
bles in time and space, thesis and antithesis 
coalesce in the judgment that Americans 
are more “true-to-type” than any other 
nation, more disciplined by the pressure 
toward psychological standardization than 
the Germans. “The resulting type of so- 
ciety, to a foreigner, looks very much like 
that of an ant heap.” 

Though the Adamses are correctly lo- 
cated in Massachusetts on one page, the 
“Virginia Dynasty” is credited elsewhere 
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with all the Chief Executives “until and 
including” James Monroe. It is novel to 
find the Oregon Trail compared to the Via 
Flaminia but much of the sudden trans- 
ference from the American scene to classi- 
cal prototypes is forced and unconvincing. 
Euripides is quoted through a modern 
study of Iran. Montesquieu, mentioned 
several times in the text, merits one index 
reference and none in the understandably 
selective bibliography. 

The author insists that a nation’s han- 
dling of its responsibilities is not prede- 
termined; that psychological and moral 
causes are paramount; that men of free- 
will must stand together against Caesar- 
ism; yet he professes faith in historical 
cyclic determinism. 

Mary O’CALLAGHAN, R.S.CJ. 
Grand Coteau, Louisiana 


PILOT STUDY OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
By Charles C. Colby. Southern Illinois 
University Press, Carbondale, Illinois, 
94 pp. $7.50. 

This work was completed during Pro- 
fessor Colby’s two-year appointment as 


University Professor at Southern Illinois 
University. Although the author is a noted 
geographer, this model study is primarily 
- economic in content, studying the employ- 
ment and income patterns, the natural and 
human resources and the regional advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the relatively 


underdeveloped 32 counties constituting 
Southern Illinois. Excellent use of maps 
and tables is made in this study and, with 
the regrettable exception of data on em- 
ployment groups, the data presented is the 
latest available. The author points out the 
major economic and social problems of this 
area, suggests remedial patterns of action 
and notes the need for further research 
on certain topics. His diagnosis and pro- 
posed remedies provide an excellent start 
toward the development and implementa- 
tion of a comprehensive plan of action di- 
rected toward the fuller economic devel- 
opment of a resource-rich area that is now 
economically dormant. 


FRANK AVESING 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FARM TROUBLE. By Lauren Soth. Prince- 
ton University Press. vii, 221 pp. $3.75. 


This book argues that the chief reason 
we have farm poverty is that there are 
too many farmers and that, as a result, the 
farmers’ share of national income has to 
be cut into too many pieces. The answer 
to the farm problem, therefore, is to trans- 
fer people out of agriculture at a faster 
rate. 

The author, a former student of eco- 
nomics and journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege, now writes the editorial page of the 
Des Moines Register. He won a Pulitzer 
prize in 1955 for an editorial proposing the 
exchange visits of farm delegations be- 
tween United States and Russia. His 
present book is directed to the general 
public. 

Soth believes that a speed-up in the 
movement of people out of agriculture 
would reduce the farm surplus by causing 
some of the marginal land to be taken 
ou: of production; all of the good land 
would continue to be farmed, but less in- 
tensively. With fewer people farming, the 
share of the total farm income received 
by each would be larger. And those who 
leave would find better-paying jobs than 
the incomes they are now netting in farm- 
ing. 

The author would accomplish this by 
adopting a proposal first advanced by Pro- 
fessor T. W. Schultz of the University of 
Chicago. Termed “homesteads-in-reverse,” 
this proposal calls for payments to leave 
farming and get a non-farm job. The 
argument is: since the government subsi- 
dized people to get them onto the land 
when we needed an expanded agriculture, 
why not use subsidies to help people shift 
off the land, now that we need to contract 
agriculture ? 

Soth would then use government sup- 
ports to stabilize short-run swings in 
markets, rather than to increase farm in- 
comes. Used as such, total farm income 
over a span of years would not be greatly 
affected—but the year to year variations 
would be toned down. 

If (after speeding up shifts of people 
out of farming) this level of farm income 
still proved too low, Soth would make 
direct government payments to farmers. 
He says that this method would maintain 
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farm income while letting consumers get 
the benefit of lower food prices. 

This latter proposal is essentially the one 
advocated by former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannon. It was violently opposed 
by the American Farm Bureau. Soth 
would try to make his program more 
palatable by making these income pay- 
ments in the form of much larger checks 
for soil conservation practices carried out 
by farmers. 

Francis A. KuTISH 
Iowa State College 


THE CHARACTER OF MAN. By Em- 
manuel Mounier. Harper, New York, 
x, 341 pp. $6. 

During his busy lifetime as editor of 
Esprit, Mounier did not find opportunity 
to develop a systematic presentation of his 
pivotal ideas on Personalism. His thought 
is contained in one slim, descriptive volume 
and in innumerable articles concerned 
with contemporary situations through 
which his central ideas about man shine 
clearly, albeit unsystematically. 

If the present work were merely a 
scientific treatise on character, it would be, 
consequently, something of a surprise. It 
is a scientific work in psychology “intended 
to fill a regrettable lacuna in French pys- 
chological literature,” but it is much more. 

Mounier was persuaded that man’s un- 
derstanding of his nature and destiny was 
disintegrating (the original was written 
during the dark years in France of World 
War II), that man himself was disinte- 
grating. For the hope of a new era in 
which man must courageously make a 
choice about what it means to be a man— 
a man of his own time—and then firmly 
hold himself to the making, Mounier de- 
veloped this portrait of what man can be. 
It is a picture of one in whom the spiritual 
and the material both have a part, of one 
who is “neither an automaton, nor a frail 
dreamer after vanished ideals, but com- 
plete and dramatic and a man.” 

The original has been heavily cut in the 
English version to about one-third, partly 
by eliminating numerous illustrative case 
histories and partly by dropping three en- 
tire chapters (concerned with environ- 
mental influences on character), together 
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with three sections of another. The trans- 
lator candidly acknowledges that such vio- 
lent abridgement is ‘an invitation to a 
massacre.” It can be said, however, that 
if so great a reduction was demanded, the 
remainder is probably the most useful part 
for Americans whose psychological study 
has been weak in ‘the philosophical in- 
vestigation and the spiritual elements of 
character, both of which are stressed in 
the English translation. 

The work is relevant to the interests of 
SOCIAL ORDER readers because it is founded 
on an integral understanding of man and 
his nature. Thought and effort in any 
area of social affairs will be the better for 
an underpinning of realist ideas about 
what man is; a truncated view of man is 
likely to contribute to distorted views 
about the institutions in which he is to 
share. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGAN- 
IZED LABOR. By John A. Fitch. Har- 
per, New York, xxv, 237 pp. $3.50. 
This book is the latest in a series of 

studies concerning the ethics of our eco- 
nomic life, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. The title of this 
volume is a bit misleading. A very small 
portion of this very interesting book is 
devoted to a discussion of the social re- 
sponsibility of labor. It is a brief sketch 
of the American labor picture, past and 
present. For a novice in the field of in- 
dustrial relations it would provide an ex- 
cellent introduction. 

The title is certainly timely. It is re- 
grettable, therefore, that the author did not 
really come to grips with so vital a topic. 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, director of the 
series, warns us in the introduction to 
expect “little of a specifically doctrinal 
character.” We are even told that the 
principles suggested will not necessarily 
be specifically Christian principles: 

For, while this inquiry has been pursued 

within the framework of Christian as- 

sumptions, it is ineffectual to offer judge- 
ments or point to principles for the guid- 
ance of economic activity in the secular 
order except as appeal is made to sanc- 
tions that are broadly recognized as valid 
throughout our culture. Otherwise we 
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should be engaged in a sectarian enter- 

prise that would fall short of cogent ap- 

peal to the mind of the community as 

a whole. (p. xv) 

This seems to be nothing less than an 
abandonment of any concern for what 
might be objective truth in the matter of 
principle. Wide acceptance of principles 
is here made the norm of their validity. 
Mr. Fitch expands on Dr. Johnson’s ideas 
in the first chapter, leaving no doubt that 
for him moral standards are relative and 
ever-changing. 

Although Mr. Fitch tells the labor story 
about as well as it can be told briefly, the 
necessarily sketchy treatment of impor- 
tant issues is apt to be misleading. For 
example, he discusses both sides of the 
“right-to-work” issue and then indicates 
that he rather favors such laws. He has, 
however, presented the case against such 
laws about as weakly as it could be stat- 
ed. By way of summary he makes this 
very debatable statement: “The argument 
that a union should earn the loyalty of 
members rather than compel it cannot be 
countered by a demonstration of employer 
abuses.” (p. 70) 

It is a truism now to remind people that 
statistics must be carefuly used. Fitch 
quotes Bureau of Labor statistics to show 
that average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing have risen much more rapidly than 
wholesale prices or the consumer price in- 
dex. (p. 191) The period covered is 
from 1950-55. This can be very mislead- 
ing. It supposes that the average hourly 
Wage in manufacturing in 1950 was ade- 
quate for a decent standard of living and, 
in addition, fair in comparison with profit 
levels. Without any explanation, the fig- 
ures quoted will certainly be misused by 
amateur economists. The author does sug- 
gest the possibility that some of the wage 
increase might have been absorbed with- 
out a price increase with no unreasonable 
harm to the profit position of most of the 
companies concerned. 

Mr. Fitch does a service by pointing 
out several times that, while bribe-takers 
have been punished and held up to public 
scorn, bribe-givers, equally punishable 
under the law, are left in peace. In the 
“Supplementary Notes,’ the section con- 
cerning the Taft-Hartley Act has two ap- 
parent inaccuracies. Fitch says “the Taft- 
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Hartley Act guarantees the right of em- 
ployees to join or not join labor unions.” 
The law allows the States to forbid the 
union-shop. It does not itself forbid union 
security agreements. <A bit later we read, 
“Taft-Hartley spells out in great detail 
the procedure for collective bargaining.” 
This is hardly accurate. Some circum- 
stances surrounding bargaining are men- 
tioned—required notices, reasonable time 
and place and the like—but certainly no 
rules of “procedure” for bargaining ses- 
sions will be found in the law. 
STEPHEN F. Latcurorp, S.J. 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLECTUALS IN LABOR UNIONS. 
By Harold L. Wilensky. Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill., x, 336 pp. $6. 

Mr. Wilensky has taken 28 of the largest 
American unions and done this study on 
126 of the staff experts who work for 
them. Actually, the total number of ex- 
perts working for these unions was 298, 
which is roughly 10 experts per union. 

This is a fairly fascinating subject and 
Mr. Wilensky does a job on it that man- 
ages to be scholarly and at the same time 
readable. The best things are the frank 
and earthy quotes from the subjects. They 
may be intellectuals but contact with the 
labor movement has certainly taken the 
lamp-oil out of their language. 

One of the most fascinating, and at the 
same time depressing, facts in this study 
was the revelation that only two of the 
126 came to their union jobs out of any 
expressed religious motivation. One of 
these, incidentally, was inspired by Father 
Keller’s book, You Can Change the World. 
(That’s the Christopher Keller, of course.) 
“Both,” adds the author, “have since left. 
One became a church missionary abroad; 
the other went back to management con- 
sulting.” 

Of the 29 in what he calls the Mis- 
sionary group (including the two mentioned 
above) 12 remained loyal to some left- 
wing party (originally, however, 36 of the 
total 126 entered the labor movement as 
Party Missionaries), and 19 are what 
Wilensky classifies as Legislative-Liberal 
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Missionaries, meaning, I gather, mostly 
ex-socialists of one kind or another. 

A total of 53 experts are classified as 
Professional Service Types, like the econ- 
omists who worry about this kind of oc- 
cupational schizophrenia: “I spend half 
my time proving the X workers are being 
beat to death by the SOB corporations. 
The other half I spend proving that the 
X workers are the highest paid, best- 
treated workers in the country.” 

Another 32 Wilensky puts in the Ca- 
reerist category, the boys who are mainly 
interested in money, security and prestige. 
Incidentally, it was a revelation to me that 
some of them felt that the unions were 
more rewarding in this line than business. 

A final 12 fall into the category of 
Union Politico, the man who “strives for 
influence and power as ends in them- 
selves.” “The overall pattern,” Wilensky 
concludes, “can be seen as a movement 


away from ideas and toward jobs.” 


How much influence, for good or ill, all 
these brain trusters have is something that 
neither the author nor any man can accu- 
rately tell us. Surely, however, it must 
be a great deal. With unions getting big- 
ger and labor relations getting more com- 
plex all the time, the role of the expert— 
whether legal, economic, educational or 
journalistic—is bound to increase. 


It ts too bad, though, that more of them 
don’t have any religious motivation. It 
doesn’t speak too well for the state of 
religion. 

Joun C. Corr 
Boston 


FROM THE DEPTHS. By Robert H. Bren- 
ner. New York University Press. xiii, 
364 pp. $5.50. 


The problem of poverty in the United 
States during the past century as viewed 
and combatted by the professional social 
worker is the theme of this book. The 
unsynthesized material is multitudinous 
and melodramatically presented; the effort 
to be exhaustive defeats unity of concep- 
tion. The activities of religious agencies 
of all faiths on behalf of the needy seem to 
have failed to interest the author. 
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ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN EU- 
ROPE: A Study of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. By 
David Wightman. Praeger, New York, 
xi, 288 pp. $5. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERA- 
TION. By Robert E. Asher, Walter M. 
Kotschnig, William Adams Brown, Jr. 
and Associates. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., xi, 561 pp. 
$2.50. 


Wightman’s study is the first in a series 
of essays on problems of international 
organization sponsored by the European 
Center of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The author’s objec- 
tive is to supply “a case study of the 
problems, methods and limitations of Eu- 
ropean economic cooperation in those 
fields with which ECE (the Economic 
Commission for Europe) has been con- 
cerned.” At the same time, he seeks an 
explanation for the “astonishing vitality” 
of ECE in a political climate of the 
“cold war,” hostile to East-West coop- 
eration. The study reviews the experi- 
ments in cooperation from early 1946 to 
the end of 1954. 

The first two sections of this book serve 
as an introduction. Part One gives an 
account of the historical setting wherein 
ECE was conceived and established. The 
discussion includes a blow-by-blow review 
of the controversy sparked by the pro- 
posal of a Marshall plan. When the smoke 
of battle had cleared, “ECE was left to 
straddle the* deepening chasm between 
East and West.” The second introductory 
section is a brief but adequate exposition 
of the machinery of cooperation—the 
Commission, the Technical Committees 
and the Secretariat. 

The next two sections are the core 
of the study. Part Three treats the work 
of the Technical Committees in eight spe- 
cific problem areas, such as coal, steel, 
timber and transport. The author makes 
a detailed examination of selected in- 
stances of cooperation, rather than a 
complete review of the work of these 
Committees. Part Four, on the other 
hand, is a comprehensive account of the 
efforts of the Trade Committee to enlarge 
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the flow of East-West trade. The experi- 
ences of this body are of paramount in- 
terest since it is the first of the subsidi- 
ary committees of ECE that had to cope 
with the maneuvers of the Soviet Union. 
Part Five recapitulates the study in 
three chapters on the changing scope, the 
techniques and the politics of cooperation. 

Wightman’s ‘ studies in coopera- 
tion” show vividly the innumerable vari- 
ety of obstacles to East-West economic 
cooperation in Europe. The reader will 
readily conclude with Wightman that the 
“astonishing vitality” of ECE (as of late 
1954) must be attributed to the ingeni- 
ous and persevering efforts of its (then) 
Executive Secretary, Gunnar Myrdal and 
to his Secretariat staff. 

This volume should be of special in- 
terest to anyone searching out the pros 
and cons of a common Western European 
market. The formation of such a West- 
ern European block would, it would seem, 
compound the obstacles to further East- 
West economic integration at the very 
time that the growing independence of the 
satellite countries makes increased integra- 
tion feasible. 

Wightman has equipped the volume 
with a good index and bibliography, In 
addition, he has added a useful tool for 
the reader—a page that “decodes” the 
abbreviations for 32 international organi- 
zations mentioned in the study. 

In the summer of 1951, the Brookings 
Institution initiated a series of studies 
which were to review and to reappraise 
the work and aims of the United Nations 
Organization. Should the agreement in 
principle to review the UN Charter ma- 
terialize in the near future, it is hoped 
that the studies will contribute to a bet- 
ter public understanding of the problems 
involved. The study reviewed here con- 
stitutes Part Two of Volume Three— 
The United Nations and Promotion of 
the General Welfare—in the seven volume 
series. Its separate publication in a pa- 
per-covered edition was prompted by cur- 
rent interest in the subject. While it is 
offered at a bargain price, its value as a 
reference book for researchers is consid- 
erably lessened by the omission of an in- 
dex. 

The chapter headings sketch the ex- 
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traordinary scope of this study: The In- 
heritance of the United Nations, Action 
in Emergency Situations, International 
Trade and Payments, Production and In- 
vestment, Full Employment and Economic 
Stability, Transportation and Communica- 
tions, Social Action to Improve Levels 
of Living, Welfare and Social Defense, 
Education, Science and Culture, Problems 
of the Underdeveloped Countries. Four 
appendixes present, in addition, the Char- 
ter of the UN, summary information on 
the specialized agencies, the current mem- 
bership of the UN and the specialized 
agencies and the membership of the re- 
gional economic commissions. 


The extreme breadth and substantial ac- 
curacy of this study precludes a detailed 
review of it. Specialists, of course, will 
uncover bones of contention in the treat- 
ment of their fields of interest. However, 
the generally high and even quality of the 
study is a credit to the individual 
tributors and especially to the co-ordina- 
tor, Robert E. Asher. The general reader 
or non-specialist can easily reap the fruits 
of this study by perusing the fine sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter and the 
“Summary and Appraisal” supplied by the 
closing chapter. 

The study offers a hard-headed but 
hopeful appraisal of the UN. The rosy 
visions of One World in the mid-1940’s 
have slowly yielded to more mature views 
on the powers and limits of the organiza- 
tion. Mistakes have been made and les- 
sons learned. Yet a condition for obtain- 
ing agreement among nations 
usually has been and still is that problems 
must be treated as technical with 
their political and moral aspects left un- 
settled. Hence, the future of the econom- 
ic and social cooperation achieved so far 
is also unsettled. The authors conclude, 
nevertheless, that considering the battery 
of grave problems which have been sur- 
mounted (or at least held at bay) in re- 
cent years, “the total of concrete 
achievements during the first postwar 
decade should afford a basis for qualified 
optimism about the future.” 


con- 


member 


issues 


sum 


Cart J. Hemmer, S.J. 
School of Business 
Fordham University 
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THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSECUTED 
CHURCH. By Albert Galter. Newman, 
Westminster, Md., 491 pp. $5.75. 


Chronologically, country by country, the 
communist persecution of the Church in 
Europe and in Asia is here reported up 
to March, 1957. While other works have 


dealt with the subject, none is as complete 
and as comprehensive as this volume. 


It is a grim chronicle, beginning with 
the 1917 Bolshevik persecution and taking 
up in turn each region where the com- 
munists have gained control. The facts 
and figures given here are the strongest 
proof that communism’s occasional con- 
ciliatory words towards religion are only 
a screen that would hide a_ systematic 
campaign of hatred, obstruction, pillage 
and murder. 


HALF THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. By 
S. M. Keeny. Association Press, New 
York, xxvi, 254 pp. $3.50. 

UNICEF is the identifying symbol for 
the United Nations’ Children’s Fund—the 
largest human agency devoted to the wel- 
fare of the young. Through the pages of 
the diary of the organization’s Director in 
Asia you will see how 22 million young- 
sters and their mothers were provided with 
food and health services, often being saved 
from death by the rations, the medical 
treatment or the maternal or health centers 
administered by UNICEF and its native 
associates. 

“Government aid often scratches us 
where we don’t itch,” an Asian villager 
saltily remarks. UNICEF first finds the 
itch, then enlists the help of willing in- 
digenous cooperators, and then persuades 
those “backward” peoples to match with 
money, toil and Eastern modes of proce- 
dure the money, the medical science and 
the arts of its doctors, nurses, scientists and 
administrators whom the West equipped 
with drugs and powdered milk to heal 
many “itches.” 

The humorous or pathetic vignettes of 
real experience take you from Korea and 
Japan in the east to Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan on the west, then from the Muldane 
Islands to the Fijis in the Pacific, a region 
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where one baby out of five dies in its first 
year. 

You may visit a family in its Bangkok 
boat-home, or you may listen in to the 
remarks of the dais (Indian village mid- 
wives), gathered for instruction in the new 
health programme; you will see the 
UNICEF worker at home with babies, 
birds and gibbons, watch him engineer the 
processing and distribution of soya bean 
milk, build penicillin plants, turn Buddhist 
Korean temples into orphanages floored 
with cardboard and old newspapers, and 
learn about sanitation in Bali; from Indian 
villages with “their fires of dung for cook- 
ing and their cows and buffaloes stabled in 
the front room of the houses” you may go 
to Mindanao where the rice was saved 
from a half-billion rats. (Then a new meat 
called Star was added to menus for starv- 
ing palates. Spell it backwards!) 

Sometimes the precious vaccine of the 
UNICEF worker is contaminated by 
white ants when only three million of the 
ten million crippling cases of yaws have 
been healed. He visits leprosy hospitals 
where the patients have had the disease for 
30 years but sulphones only since UNICEF 
arrived. He supervises trachoma treatment 
in Taipeh where the “doctor” is a briskly 
efficient 12-year old girl taught her medi- 
cine by the local school teacher. He hears 
a prose poem recited in Bengalese: “Of 
miles of roads built, of tube wells dug, of 
children and adults taught to read, of 
privies installed many).” It is the 
epic of a people’s awakening. 

The statistics for each year’s achieve- 
ments have been briefed into a few telling 
paragraphs. Here is the final score at the 
end of 1956: “Since we began, the total 
tests against tuberculosis have reached 148 
million, with about 52 million vaccinations. 
Examinations for yaws have totaled 68 
million, with about 6.4 ‘million cases 
treated. About 6,000 centers for mothers 
and children have been equipped and are 
being supplied with drugs and milk. The 
anti-malaria campaigns that UNICEF 
helped to start have expanded, largely with 
U. S. aid, to protect nearly half of the 
300 million people who need it.” 


MortHerR M. Sr. MIcHaet, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College of Arts 
London, Canada 
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AMERICA AND THE BRITISH LEFT. 
From Bright to Bevan. By Henry M. 
Pelling, New York University Press, x, 
174 pp. $3.50. 


In this volume more than 100 years of 
political, economic and social changes in 
America are assessed in terms of their im- 
pact on reform movements in Great Brit- 
ain. 

A century ago British radical and labor 
groups saw in Anterican institutions the 
models for Britain to follow. The author 
notes that the impetus to parliamentary 
reform and wider use of the franchise fol- 
lowed in England after the victory of the 
industrial North in the American Civil 
War. Nevertheless, serious corruption in 
later 19th century American politics, the 
spoils system, and the growth of trusts 
caused the Pritish radical reformers 
gradually to become less ardent admirers 
of American ways. The author finds, how- 
ever, that reform movements in America 
of the last century, such as the Knights of 
Labor and the Single Tax advocates, acted 
as a spur to establish the British Labor 
party in 1900. Labor groups in Britain 
have since wondered why no such similar 
ever took firm in American 
Fear of Taylorism as a weapon 
unions increased in the 1920s the 
groups to 


party root 
politics. 
against 
resistance radical 
American m; ion techniques. At- 
tention is gi in this study to the sharp 
differences in war aims on the part of the 
TUC in Britain : the AFL in America 
at the time of our into World War 
I. Renewed America by the 
British became apparent 
during the New Deal changes of the 1930s. 
Despite differences in author 
points out that the British Labor govern- 
ment after World War IT worked success- 
fully with the United States in forming 
NATO and other international alliances. 
The Marshall Plan helped to instill a 
warmer attitude toward America on the 
part of British labor. However, Britis! 
labor leaders tend to consider their con- 
tributions in the political and 
spheres as much more mature than any- 
thing that has their 
counterparts in America. Yet the British 
left is now looking to the American edu- 
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cational system for ideas which might 
in changing the 
Britain. 

The careful and rew: 
study in Anglo-American relations. 


rigid class 
book is a 


MarK J. FitzGeratp, C.S.C 
University of Notre Dam 


MARRIAGE CONSULTING. By Rex A. 
Skidmore, Hulda Van Steeter Garrett 
and C. Jay Skidmore. New 
York, 420 pp. $5. 

Thirty years ago there was not a 
specialized marriage counseling cet 
the country. More than 300 agencies offer 
family 
amazing development obviously represents 
a response to a need. What is thi 
and how is it being met? This t 
an interesting, highly readable ar 
principal sections deal with: 

People Take Their Marital 

Professional Marriage 

Theory and _ Practice; 

Principles of Marriage Cou 

Studies. 

The authors draw upon thei 
experience as well 
from many otl 
this a helpful introductory text in 
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THE MODERN 
Putz, C€.S.C. 
$2.95. 


APOSTOLIC SANCTITY IN THE WORLD. 

Edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., Uni- 
Notre Notre 
Dame, Ind., 210 pp., $3.75. 


APOSTLE. By Louis J. 
Fides, Chicago, 148 pp., 


versity of Dame Press, 
The little essays by Fathe 
ran serially in Our Sunday 
naturally an informal melange of 
and comments on the lay apostolat 1 
are strung together as a volume by a topi- 
cal scheme that seems more like 
imposed afterthought thai 


plan. 





While the book offers few new ideas, it 
stresses the need for serious, careful, un- 
hurried, un-dictatorial formation of the lay 
apostle by a qualified trainer—a critical 
need too often overlooked in this country 
today. This is probably a realization born 
of the author’s wide experience. 

A number of statements need much clari- 
fication (scarcely possible in a weekly col- 
umn) and so are open to debate. 

Father Haley’s symposium presents se- 
lected papers from nine various conferences 
held in this country. One would expect 
the repetition and fulsomeness that charac- 
terize the volume from the fact that it 
draws upon so many separate regional 
gatherings over seven years, but for the 
interested reader there is a certain variety 
in the approaches and treatments that is 
worthwhile. 

The bulk of the book concerns the secu- 
lar institute, as did the original confer- 
ences; but the developing interest in the 
broecer lay apostolate manifests itself in 


the first part of the book. Thus the very 
make-up of the volume shows the broaden- 
ing which took place in the concept of the 
lay apostolate consequent on the earlier 
conferences. The book gives also the full 
church documentation on secular institutes, 
a descriptive list of such groups and aspir- 
ing bodies, with a quite exhaustive bibli- 
ography. 

RayMonp BerNarp, S.J. 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS. 
By William N. Loucks. (5th edition) 
Harper, New York, 862 pp. $6.50. 
This new edition of a classic text that 

describes and evaluates conflicting economic 

systems has several new chapters: on 
communism in Yugoslavia, communism in 

Red China and the future of capitalism in 

the United States. The material on 

Britain and the USSR has been brought 

up to date. 


Letters 


Bishop’s View on “Living 


I feel that Professor Kirwan in his 
comments (December, p. 435) on my 1956 
Lenten Pastoral has not fully understood 
my thinking on the family living wage. 
Had we an opportunity to discuss the topic, 
I am confident that not a few misconcep- 
tions would be cleared up. 

First of all, I am delighted that Pro- 
fessor Kirwan agrees with me in rejecting 
the over-simple notion of the “average 
family.” 

On the question of the duty of the state 
toward the family, let me summarize my 
thinking under two heads. In the first 
place, the state has the duty in general 
justice to seek and to strive for the com- 
mon good; in particular the state must 
see to it that every family worthy of the 
name (that is to say, families which are 
carrying out their educational mission) 
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be in a position to fulfill its role and thus 
receives an adequate income. To tell the 
father of the family that he has a strict 
right to an adequate wage and not bother 
to determine precisely who is bound to 
pay this wage is to give the father a bank 
check drawn against an anonymous per- 
son, The state must search for and deter- 
mine this unknown debtor of the father of 
the family just as (for an analogous rea- 
son) it must pursue and punish anyone de- 
faulting on his debts. All this reasoning 
is based on the principles of general just- 
ice which, as far as I am concerned, may 
be termed indifferently legal justice or so- 
cial justice. 


General justice is distinguished from 
particular justice which has two subdi- 
visions, distributive justice and commuta- 
tive justice. The object of commutative 
justice is dominium, private property. Now 
the father of a family has a property right 
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to a wage sufficient to educate all his chil- 
dren. The first person upon whom it is 
incumbent to reimburse the father of a 
family for the education of his children is 
certainly his employer, whether the work 
in question be in agriculture, industry or 
in an office. By way of complementing the 
obligation of the individual employer, the 
totality of all the employers have also an 
obligation in this matter, since the father 
of a large family works not only for the 
profit of his own line of business but for 
that of the entire economy; many of his 
children, for example, will find jobs in 
work other than that which engages him. 

Finally, the state itself gains from the 
family, for it is from families that the 
state recruits its soldiers. I see no dif- 
ficulty, then, in saying that the state, in 
addition to its obligation in general justice, 
has obligations in commutative justice 
toward the large family. 

Compared to the duties of the family 
itself, to those of the organized employers 
of the man’s line of work and to those of 
the entire economy, the obligations of the 
state are, of course, complementary. I 
repeat, however, that I see no difficulty in 
holding that the state, beyond its obliga- 
tions in general justice binding it to dis- 
cover the debtor of the large family 
(those, in fact, who profit from the work 
of the father), has also an obligation in 
private, that is to say, in commutative 
justice. This is true, first of all, regard- 
ing the employees of the state, whose sal- 
aries are due them in commutative justice. 
It is likewise true regarding those who do 
business with the state, contracting for 
state property in forests, land, etc. I do 
not see why the state could not have a 
relationship in commutative justice—com- 
plementary to that of others—to sustain 
the large family which otherwise could 
not obtain an adequate income. This could 
be achieved without creating complicated 
organizations and without smothering the 
family in useless groupings. The family 
must maintain its primacy and its liberty. 
Freedom in misery, however, is not free- 
dom. 

I do not favor the argument according 
to which a kind of insurance plan would 
be created against the risk of a large fam- 
ily. Perhaps it is only debate over a word. 
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To speak of a “risk” in this matter, how- 
ever, would create the impression that 
after a certain number of children were 
born, the others constitute a misfortune 
against which one has to make provision. 
In the idea of an insurance plan there is, 
to be sure, a suggestion of justice since it 
is precisely in the name of commutative 
justice that the father of the family by 
means of this insurance scheme would re- 
ceive the supplement to his wage. I cling, 
however, to the conviction that the fam- 
ily living wage is properly due in commu- 
tative justice not only for the first children 
but for all that God may send the parents. 

These are my preliminary reflections on 
Professor Kirwan’s article. I propose to 
keep the problem in mind and will un- 
doubtedly eventually expand the teaching 
of my Pastoral Letter. 

We cannot be content with declaring 
that the family living wage is due in justice 
whether general or social. We must de- 
termine who, in the concrete, is obliged 
to provide that income and because of what 
ethical principles. Otherwise we are giv- 
ing the father of the family a check on 
some unknown person. And the father 
cannot know where to cash it. 

MeFRANcoIs CHARRIERE 
Fribourg 
Switzerland 

* 


Sharp Appraisal of the Court 


It is doubtful that any citizen—layman, 
lawyer or judge—could find a calmer, 
sounder and sharper appraisal of the role 
of the Supreme Court than the Dunsford- 
Childress article (December, 1957, p. 
453-9). 

The erudition displayed in the brief 
limits of this article by these Saint Louis 
University Law School professors, the 
clarity of its thought, the morality of its 
judgments and the precision of its expres- 
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sion are an effective rebuttal of the charge 
that “Catholic” law schools are mere 
“trade schools” and too often, not too good 
“trade at that. 

lwo important points made by this ex- 
article may need underscoring for 
Catholic namely, a government 
declare Marxism 
false is able to say the same of Thomism; 

is government deals with limits of free 
in a pluralistic society, not a 
Protestant or non-believer 


schools 


ct lle nt 
readers, 
competent to 


ich 1s 


( xpress De 
Catholic or 
SOCICTY 

\ prediction: if the article is read by 
number of “Catholic” law 
for that matter, by any 
fairly large number of ‘“Catholics”), the 
authors’ Dean will have a fistful of letters 
denouncing them as communist sympa- 
thizers, crypto-communists, subverters of 
the Legion of Decency and the National 
Office of Decent Literature. I expect 
SOCIAL ORDER's editor will also have some 
mail. 


ally fairly lars ge 


school alumni (or, 


interesting 
DANIEL G. MARSHALL 
los Angeles, Calif. 


The excellent article on the attacks on 
the Supreme Court is a most useful 
and needed corrective to so 
much ill-conceived criticism. 

If it is Catholic opinion, it is also 
in most part ours. We may differ from 
[the authors] on the obscenity cases, but 
that is a tangled area beset by semantics, 
and lines are hard to draw. But we stand 
by the dictum of no prior restraints be- 
cause of proved abuses of power to in- 
flict judgments and prejudices 
on the public. We think juries do better. 

Save for that, we seem to agree, and I 
know our lawyers will find the article 
most useful for quotation. Congratula- 
tions to the authors—and the editor. 

RoceER BALDWIN 
American Civil Liberties Union 
New York 10, N. Y. 
° 


exposition 


personal 


I found the article very interesting and 


am heartily in agreement with the views 
expressed. 
Lewis C. GREEN 
Louis 


I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the legal principles and the particular facts 
involved in the various cases reviewed by 
the authors to attempt a definite opinion 
concerning the passed by the 
Supreme Court. 

With the basic 


decisions 


theme of the article I 
heartily agree. By that I mean that I am 
convinced that in recent years there has 
appeared an unfortunate and growing tend- 
ency on the part of the American people 
to criticize their civil officials unreasonably 
and unjustly. Certainly, it is a blessing in 
our land to be free to express unfavorable 
views regarding the decisions and the ac- 
tivities of those who govern us without 
fear of punishment. ; 

But this freedom can be abused; and I 
believe that it is widely abused at the 
present day with respect to all branches of 
government, legislative, judiciary and ex- 
ecutive. Surely, we should presume that 
our civil rulers are doing the best they 
can and that they know more about the 
matters on which they pass judgment than 
the average citizen. Hence, we should ac- 
cept their policies and cooperate with them 
wholeheartedly, unless we have solid and 
well thought out reasons to the contrary. 
Catholics especially should remember that 
it is a doctrine of their faith that those 
who hold any post of civil authority are the 
representatives of God, and as such de- 
serve respect and obedience. 

Francis J. ConneLL, C.SS.R. 

Washington, D. C 
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Benefits of Parish Credit Unions 

“Bishops, Priests, and Credit Unions” 
(November, 1957, 409) recalled bygone 
days that brought me many delightful ex- 
going about with others to 
credit unions. As in 
thought I relive those days, I am con- 
vinced more than ever of the need and 
utility of parish credit unions. They are 
of benefit to both the parishioners and the 
parish. 

Parishioners have here a means of ob- 
taining money for the purchase of articles 
needed in the home without incurring high 
interest-rate installment debts. The in- 
terest that borrowers pay on a loan to the 
credit union stays within its treasury; this 


periences in 
establish parish 
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fact is an asset also for the borrowing 
members. 

Through a parish credit union members 
learn the valuable lesson of social charity 
that parishioners must be willing to help 
one another. This spirit of good will and 
brotherly cooperation cannot but redound 
to the general well-being of the parish. 

Since the members of a credit union lay 
aside some savings regularly in their re- 
spective cooperative enterprise, it is evi- 
dent to every pastor that parishioners who 
have a nest egg of savings, no matter how 
small, will be more ready (as well as able) 
to make their contributions to parish un- 
dertakings than those who are encumbered 
by burdensome installment debts and have 
no savings to their credit. 

If parish credit unions are to grow, it 
will be advantageous to have diocesan di- 
the know-how of or- 
under- 


have 
A few dioceses, I 


rectors who 
ganizing them. 
stand, have such directors. 
Mm A. J. Muencu, 
Archbishop—Bishop of 
Apostolic Nuncio 
Bad Godesberg, Germany 


Fargo 


Question on Delinquents’ Need 

Dr. James J. Brennan in “The Root of 
Our Delinquency Problem” (September, 
1957, p. 304) has analyzed the causes and 
roots of juvenile delinquency excellently 
well. These causes and roots are ever an- 
cient, ever new, always the same: namely, 
the home, the school, the 
lem and the economic problem. 


religious prob- 


We do live in an amoral world, which 
must be changed. As Dr. Brennan 
“We should pay public homage to the dedi- 
cated men and women who give their lives 
to God as they labor for the salvation of 
The constant development of our 
buildings, our 
amaz- 
syna- 


Says, 


souls. 
church programs, our 
schools and our social services is 
ing. Without our churches and 
gogues and the teachings they provide, we 
would be lost in our own confusion. They 
show the way and provide help to travel 
the way.” 

Might I, however, ask this question: are 
men and women slaving away their lives 
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for children in slum areas where the need 
ts greatest’ It seems to me that neither 
the church nor any other hard 
at work for the kids in the truly poor 
areas. Yes, there is spotted work—but not 
hard and constant work, especially at night 
st necded. 


agency is 


when workers are m 


I know that God blesses the good re 
ligious and social workers in the middle- 
class and upper-bracket areas, but should 
we not ask Him to send laborers into the 
poor areas where help is urgently needed? 
I see no other than very sparsely spotted 
help in the poorest areas across the nation. 

When we speak of delinquency, shall we 
not get at the 
root where 


live? 


basic causes in the grass- 


the poorest of the poor 
Then, perhaps, we shall 


area 
be gin to 
e horizon. 


. HaArotp J. Raum, S.J. 


Youth Center 
a 


Migrant Question Complex 


1 


It was a pleasure to read “Migrants in 
Our Midst” (November, p. 403-8), a con 
cise and reasonable statement of migra 
farm labor problem. 
the complex and 


tory 

forces 

gled in this question highli 

ity for serious thought and study. Fathe 

McNamara’s identification of the origin 

and orbits of interest in this problem do 
“ee ee ; 


not prevent his emphasizing approache 


i s rk 


rather than assessment of blame. 
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TRADE UNION 
CAREER 
with 
POSITION 
GUARANTEED 


FREE TUITION 


The International Ladies’ Garment 
Worker’s Union TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTE offers an opportunity to young 
men and women in the 21-35 age 
group interested in making service to 
the trade union movement their life 
work. The 9th annual sessions of the 
Institute open in June 1958 in New 
York City. Tuition is free. All stu- 
dents satisfactorily completing the 
year’s field and class work are guar- 
anteed positions with the ILGWU. 














Registration Limited 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW 
BEING RECEIVED 


For Information and 
application blanks 


GUS TYLER, Director 
ILGWU 


TRAINING INSTITUTE 
1710 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
COlumbus 5-7000 








It is possible that the prospective impact 
of the Trinity Dam and Feather River 
projects on the California farm labor sup- 
ply is overstated. Relatively few of the 
men who make up the farm labor supply 
are likely to be employed on these projects. 

The possibility of developing a labor- 
saving technology needs to be mentioned as 
a possible approach, particularly in a pe- 
riod of full employment. The utilization 
of labor-saving technology can reduce the 
seasonality of employment and make pos- 
sible substantial increases in wages for 
the remaining workers, aside from making 
the work more attractive physically. 
Achievements in hops, sugar beets, cotton, 
and other crops suggest the fruitfulness of 
this approach. 

Joun W. MAMER 
Lecturer 
University of California 
College of Agriculture 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Circulation and Use by Friends 


Our Social Reconstruction class 
here at Maryville College has benefitted 
much from sOcIAL ORDER. And of course 
the classroom rate is much appreciated. 

of SALLIE MONTGOMERY 
St. Louis 

s 


Needless to say, we here like to 
receive and read SOCIAL ORDER. I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the best of its kind 
that we receive from overseas. 

L. KUYLAARS 
Jogjakarta, Djawa 
Indonesia ° 


... Your meaty and thought-stimulating 
articles are rather difficult for high-school 
consumption but will serve as a challenge 
to those of higher intelligence . . . I con- 
sider SOCIAL ORDER good material for a dis- 
cussion club on the college or university 
level. 

Our Mother Superior subscribed for 
SOCIAL ORDER to be sent to the public li- 
brary here, to our convent library and to 
the novitiate (besides, my school copy is 
being circulated here also) 

A SISTER 
Arkansas 
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